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The Service Representative 
in the telephone business office greets a young 
couple who want to have a telephone installed. 


The Bell System serves the 
whole country, yet it remains 
close to the people. The people 
use it. Their savings built it. 
“It belongs to Main Street.” 
The 270,000 employees of 
the Bell System live and work 
in your neighborhood and in 
similar neighborhoods in every 
section of the country. They are 
good neighbors. Thousands of 
times each day and night their 


activities bring friendly aid to 
those in need. 

To every one—to the newly- 
weds, to the man in the grand 
house on the hill or the little 
lady with the shawl—the Bell 
System offers the same full 
measure of service. 


And seeks to do it always 
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AT THE FOOT OF COMET FALLS 


WORDS 
BY 
THE DEER 


© YE WHO PLOD ON AWKWARD FOOT, 
IN SLIPPERY, WIDE, UNWIELDY SHOE, 
TREADING OUT EACH FLOWER AND ROOT, 
BLASTING A TRAIL WHERE YE PASS THROUGH; 
THY STIFLING CLOTHES, THY FETTERED THOUGHT. 
THY CODES AND STATUTES-—-HAMPERING THEE 
AT EVERY TURN! I LIKE THEM NOT! 
I'M FREE! I'M FREE! I'M FREE! 
“WILLARD G. LITTLE 
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ARE NOT ENOUGH 


By Morris L. COOKE 


Former Chairman, Water Planning Committee, National Resources Board 


“6 AN has too long forgotten,” wrote G. P. Marsh 
in 1863, “that the earth was given to him for 
usufruct alone, not for consumption, still less 

for profligate waste.” Yet we in America have always re- 
mained blithely heedless of any such axiom. Generation 
after generation, without regard for the future, we have 
mined the soil. With ax and plow we have, in a very real 
sense, consumed the earth. First we conquered the slopes 
of the Alleghenies; then, with the purchase of the Louisiana 
Territory, we attacked the great valley out of which our 
Central States have grown: next, we rejoiced in the intense 
but shortlived despoliation of some of our richest mineral 
lands; and fi- 
nally we wiped 
out the last 
frontier in the 
great moun- 
tain states. 
Westward, in- 
deed, the path 
of empire took 
its way—and 
likewise took 
its toll. 

How great 
that toll is, 
and how vio- 
lently Nature 
resents our 
“‘profligate 
waste” of her 
resources, the 
floods of last 
March pain- 
fully attest. 
Nearly two 
hundred lives 





they sprang from some unpredictable caprice of natural 
forces, we might perhaps go about our work of reconstruc- 
tion with clear consciences. But we know from experience 
that every flood not prepared for, every flood inadequately 
controlled, only clears a path for the next one and makes 
its destruction more complete. Records of the Ohio River 
drainage area since 1874, for example, betray a trend of 
increase in the number, duration, and magnitude of floods 
in this region. The silt that harms our industrial devices, 
fills our river channels and reservoirs, and accumulates on 
the flood plains as the waters recede, accuses us unequiv- 
ocally of our neglect and abuse ot the soil. For the prob- 
lem of flood 
control is in- 
extricably 
bound up with 
that of con- 
trolling soil 
erosion, and 
the conserva- 
tion of our 
soil is mainly 
a question of 
the wiser use 
of our land 
resources. 
What, you 
may ask, are 
we to do? 
Have we not 
dotted the 
country with 
some of the 
finest dams 
which our en- 
gineering skill 


Floods mean irreparable damage to the land itself and their control is imperative. has yet been 
were lost. This home near Superior, Nebraska, was moved a quarter of a mile and the fine able to con- 
Thousands of farm land broken and left with many large holes four to six feet in depth, similar ceive? Have 
families were to the one shown. we not, in this 
driven from same Ohio 
their homes. 


Property damage exceeded half a billion dollars. 
Graver even than these losses was the irreparable damage 
to the land itself. For four hundred years Nature labors 
to build up a single inch of topsoil. In these floods, accord- 
ing to estimates of the Soil Conservation Service, 250,000,- 
000 tons of surface soils were scoured from the land. 
If such floods as these were unaccustomed spectacles, if 


i) 


River Basin, 
spent well over a hundred million dollars for great flood 
control works? What more shall we do to harness the 
waters that threaten us? 

The answer is plain to anyone who will take the trouble 
to seek the real cause. Dams, whether they be large or 
small or some combination of the two, are not enough. 
Before surging together as floods, the waters first create tiny 
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rivulets and pools on the usually dry land, fill countless 
upstream reservoirs, and swell the innumerable small head- 
water streams. A working combination of little-water re- 
tardation and control, both on the land and in headwater 
streams, plus large dam flood control downstream is the 
happy combination toward which we must strive. The total 
value of the combination is greater than the sum of all 
the parts. 

No program of flood control can be adequate unless it 
recognizes that the same rains that build towers of danger 
in our rivers likewise sweep the precious soil from our 
cultivated fields and treeless slopes. In a double sense un- 
controlled run-off represents a national loss. Eroding the 
fields, it robs them of their fertility; depositing the silt 
burden in the river beds, it makes possible higher and 
higher flood crests. Clearly, then, we must hold the water 
where it falls. Let it moisten and enrich the soil. Let it 
filter down to the greatest freshwater reservoirs, the ground- 
water strata. In a word, let it serve a useful economic 
purpose. 

Most of us are acquainted with the value of vegetative 
cover in holding the water on the soil and combating 
erosion. Trees, as we know, intercept an appreciable quan- 
tity of the rainfall, some of which is evaporated, while the 
rest reaches the ground more slowly and with decreased 
force. Transpiration, retardation of snow melt and of 
evaporation, reduction of wind movement—all these are 
familiar functions of forest cover. No less important, of 
course, is the forest litter, increasing, as it does, the organic 
content, and hence the absorptive capacity of the soil, and 
promoting percolation and infiltration. A like purpose is 
served by the use of soil-building leguminous crops and 
closely matted grasses, the planting of which should form a 
regular part of any enlightened agricultural program. 

Of the four factors influencing run-off—the character of 
the precipitation, the topography of the area, its geology, 
and its vegetative cover—only the last is subject to man’s 
control. We are helpless to tame the clouds, or build the 
rocks and hills anew; but what we wish to reap we can 
plant, and thus alter the shape of things to come. 


Alter it we must if our land is to continue producing 
food for our millions of people. East of the Great Plains 
we are already reaping the fruits of abuse in the abandon- 
ment of 50,000,000 acres of agricultural land. Never in- 
tended by Nature for farms, these lands have been denuded 
of their original forest cover, thus giving erosion a clear 
path for its destructive onslaught. Undesirable agricultural 
practices, too, have furthered the work of wind and rain. 
Constant cropping of such products as corn, tobacco, and 
cotton has not only exhausted the fertility of the soil but 
has exposed row after row of neat little channels which 
could hardly be better suited to erosion had such been their 
only purpose. Each year the deserted area threatens to be 
increased by an additional million and a half acres likewise 
submarginal for agriculture. “From these abandoned agri- 
cultural lands,” wrote the Secretary of Agriculture in 1933, 
“have arisen many of the most acute erosion and watershed 
problems in the East, as well as economic and social mal- 
adjustments of the first magnitude. . . .” 

But it is not to the East alone that these problems of 
erosion and flood control are confined. In the rich Central 
States, intensive cultivation of clean crops has provided a 
toehold for the scourge of erosion. As long ago as 1909 
the National Conservation Commission pointed out that the 
Des Moines River hurled into the Mississippi each year 518 
tons of eroded soil and soil materials for every square mile 
in its drainage area. Small wonder that much of the land 
through which this river flows is today part of the most 
serious problem area in Iowa! In Wisconsin, experiments 


conducted in 1933 showed that on cultivated land having a 
slope equal to that of most corn land in the State, the run- 
off carried away seventy-seven tons of soil per acre. More- 
over, the land planted to grass showed a surface run-off of 
only six per cent of the precipitation, though twenty-two 
per cent of the water had been escaping before the grass 
cover was established. If this contrast has any meaning for 
us, it must be that we need to adjust our activities to 
Nature’s inexorable demands. Wherever we disturb or re- 
move the original vegetative cover, we must protect the soil 
by suitable agricultural practices. 

Other sections of the country tell the same story of waste- 
ful exploitation and natural retribution. Flood waters in 
the upper Rio Grande Basin in one year carried away 
100,000,000 tons of topsoil, exposed chiefly through over- 
grazing with its attendant destruction of low vegetative 
cover. Surveys made in 1931 indicate that at least thirty- 
five per cent of the land in this region is seriously eroding 
at a rapid rate. 


Particularly careful experiments have been conducted in 
the Yazoo or upper delta section of Mississippi. They in- 
dicate conclusively that surface run-off comprises the bulk 
of our dangerous flood waters. During the flood months, 
December, 1931, to February, 1932, an accurate measure- 
ment revealed that sixty-two per cent of all rain falling on 
cultivated plots rushed off immediately, tearing away with 
it thirty-four tons of soil per acre. Only two per cent of 
the water falling on scrub-oak land ran off. Since, as ex- 
perts have pointed out, twenty-five per cent frequently 
represents the difference between mere high water and 
devastating flood, these Mississippi experiments are espe- 
cially meaningful. 


Again, in regard to the Southern California flood ending 
on New Year’s Day, 1934, records of the United States 
Geological Survey clearly outline the functions of forest 
cover in controlling run-off. Some drainage areas above the 
flood area had been badly burned; others were untouched. 
The San Dimas drainage basin, with its natural cover practi- 
cally intact, showed an average run-off of fifty-one second 
feet to the square mile, with a precipitation of eleven inches; 
and erosion was almost negligible, at fifty-six cubic yards 
to the square mile. On the Haines drainage basin, the pre- 
cipitation was approximately half an inch greater, but 
sixty-eight per cent of the natural cover had been burned 
away shortly before the storm. Here the run-off was 1,000 


second feet, the erosion 67,000 cubic yards for each square 
mile. 


Such examples might be multiplied indefinitely, but those 
presented will serve to indicate the national scope of the 
problem. Furthermore, they demonstrate that we must ac- 
knowledge the inadequacy of our past attack. Water hasten- 
ing into our streams at an unnatural rate is a liability; filter- 
ing into the soil on which it falls, it is an asset. But down- 
stream dams and levees, however great, however efficient 
in design and operation, cannot alone preserve our country 
from the threat of flood and erosion. Such structures aim 
at the control of waters already in flood stage. Their pur- 
poses in times of crisis are best achieved if the waters are 
routed speedily, quietly, into the sea. Doubtless, at such 
times, that is the greatest service that dams and levees can 
perform. At least equal emphasis, however, should be 
placed on holding the water where it falls, through proper 
coverage of the soil, sensible cropping techniques, check 
dams wherever erosion has begun, and countless upstream 
storage reservoirs. To this end, the government is teaching 
farmers the value of planting and caring for forests where- 
ever slopes are too steep for good grass crops. Planting such 
slopes to fruit and nut-bearing trees is proving a useful in- 
novation for livestock farms. (Continuing on page 286) 























Wide World Photos 


That dams are NOT enough is attested by this glimpse of the Connecticut River Valley showing 
Middletown, Connecticut, from a plane during the recent floods. 


Below—raging waters of the Androscoggin River in Maine convert a pulp mill into a waterfall. 











WESTERN RANGES ARE PASSING 


Secretary Wallace, in Transmitting Report to Congress Declares Western Grazing Lands 
Are Becoming a Great American Desert, and Recommends the Transfer of the Federal 


Public Domain from the Department of th 


e Interior to the Department of Agriculture 


By OVID BUTLER 


cent of the land area of the continental United 

States and which have played a colorful and dra- 
matic role in the making of America, are numbered unless 
the nation takes drastic and immediate action to stop the 
depletion that now is reducing them slowly but surely 
to a great American desert. 

This is the warning given in a 1,500 page report sent 
to Congress on April 28 by Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace. Preparation of the report represents months 
of work by the Forest Service. It was transmitted to Con- 
gress in response to a resolution introduced by Senator 
Norris, calling upon the Secretary for information on the 
original and present condition of the western range re- 


Te days of western ranges, which embrace forty per 
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ministration of the range resource and its use is agricul- 
ture, and since the administration of federally owned 
ranges can and should be used as an affirmative means in 
the rehabilitation of western agriculture, the grazing dis- 
tricts and the Public Domain should be transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

“Furthermore, the concentration of jurisdiction over 
federally owned range lands is a vitally important step 
towards the concentration in a single department of the 
still more inclusive functions, including aid and services 
to private owners of range lands, which should be exer- 
cised by the Federal Government on the entire range 
problem. Such a concentration is a fundamental principle 
of good organization if the Federal Government is to re- 
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The shaded block above shows the area of land in the West used for grazing in comparison 


with the total area of the West and of the en 
show the extent to which the different types of 


source, its social and economic importance to the West 
and to the United States, together with recommendations 
as to constructive measures of conservation. 

In transmitting the report to the President of the Senate, 
Secretary Wallace for the first time publicly comes out 
with the recommendation that the federal Public Domain, 
including the recently established grazing districts, should 
be transferred from the Department of the Interior to the 
Department of Agriculture for administration. This is one 
of many recommendations of remedial action that the re- 
port declares is necessary in the interest of range con- 
servation. 

“To put jurisdiction over publicly owned range lands 
on a sound basis,” said Secretary Wallace in his letter 
of transmittal, “the only plan which can be defended is 
to concentrate responsibility for the administration of fed- 
eral lands in a single department... .. . Since the ad- 


tire United States. The black bars of the graph 
grazing lands have been depleted by overgrazing. 


deem its full responsibility in the restoration and care of 
this much-neglected resource.” 

The report prepared by the Forest Service is now being 
printed by the Government Printing Office and will shortly 
be available to the general public. It brings together the 
greatest mass of data ever compiled on the western live- 
stock industry and the range lands which have supported 
it since its beginning more than half a century ago. As a 
critical inventory and analysis of the western range re- 
source, its use and present condition, the report forms a 
companion piece to the Forest Service publication on 
Forestry in 1933, commonly known as the Copeland Re- 
port. All phases of the range and livestock situation are 
dealt with. The evolution of the western range from its 
virgin state to its present over-grazed and depleted con- 
dition is given by word descriptions and graphs. The 
concluding section presents a suggested program of resto- 
ration. (Continuing on page 289) 
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THE ISSUE OF 


THE OLYMPICS 


By 
JOHN B. YEON 


tional! Park on the Olympic Peninsula in the State 

of Washington is of particular significance to those 
interested in the forests of America. The area concerned 
contains one of the finest large forests remaining in the 
United States. The immediate results involved are a change 
in official land use policy for this remarkable area and a 
consequent transfer of administrative responsibility from 
the United States Forest Service to the National Park Serv- 
ice. The eventual results involved will be in the physical com- 
position of the area itself—whether the forest is to be modi- 
fied by logging or remain to a sizable extent unchanged. 

Although the proposed 
park would include a varied 
domain of peaks and mead- 
ows and ice fields as well 
as timbered lands, the pres- 
ent issue primarily concerns 
an area of big trees. The 
Alpine regions are already 
reserved within the boun- 
daries of a National Monu- 
ment. The main forest, how- 
ever, lies below in the lower 
elevations adjacent to the 
monument and included 
within the boundary pro- 
posed for the park. The 
preservation of this forest is 
the major objective of the 
advocated park. 

For this same area a plan 
with different objectives has 
been formulated by the 
United States Forest Service 
now having jurisdiction over 
these lands. These two con- 
trasting programs for the 
use of this forest, the one 
adopted and the other pro- 
posed, would affect its fu- 
ture status in a manner 
clearly apparent from a comparative analysis of the 
two plans. 

The Forest Service “recreation” plan was prepared when 
the monument was under its jurisdiction. This provides 
for the reservation of a large central Alpine territory within 
a boundary which circuits the Olympics at a fairly con- 
stant altitude level. Above this elevation lies the zone in 
which merchantable timber seldom grows. Below this boun- 
dary, in the region of the big timber, the reservation nar- 
rows abruptly into some thirteen strips of variable length, 
one half to three quarters of a mile wide, radiating outward 
into the lower elevations along the streams and the trails 
and highways which parallel them. Around the larger 
lakes and reservoirs are additional preserved areas. 

In the major valleys this plan produces in cross section a 
reserved strip in the river bottoms flanked on both sides by 
an area open to logging, which in turn is enclosed by the 


Tie proposal now before Congress to create a Na- 


Shall 700,000 acres of the Olympic National Forest 
of western Washington be set apart as a National Park 
and closed to all forms of economic use? 


During the past month, this question has taken the 
conservation stage in the National Capital. 
hearings have just been concluded by the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands at which proponents and oppo- 
nents of the project have engaged in heated debate, 
colored by charges and counter charges. The govern- 
ment has shown itself openly divided, one department 
zealously urging the park, another staunchly opposing it. 


Anticipating this course of events, the April issue of 
AMERICAN FORESTS was devoted largely to a description 
of the Olympic country and its resources. 
an article by Mr. Asahel Curtis, noted mountain traveler 
of the Pacific Northwest, setting forth arguments against 
the establishment of the park. 


In the article herewith, readers are given the opposing 
viewpoint by Mr. John B. 
Mr. Yeon’s presentation, we believe, is the clearest and 
strongest argument yet made for the park. 


reservations of the higher altitudes. The Alpine area has 
little or no commercial value, and the strips in the river 
bottoms, composed of alders, maples and conifers growing 
on the boulder-strewn alluvial outwashes, are predominant- 
ly unmerchantable. 

This plan, in accordance with the basic provisions of Na- 
tional Forest legislation, has given prior consideration to 
the economic utilization of the timber. Preservation has 
been designated only where it does not materially interfere 
with the conversion of the forest into lumber. The areas 
reserved are for the most part economically worthless. The 
application of this plan, below timberline, would eventually 
result in the preservation of 
examples of trees and small 
specimens of forest in close 
juxtaposition with radically 
modified areas. 

The plan for the Olympics 
advocated by the National 
Park Service aims to add a 
solid block of forest to the 
solid reservation of the ex- 
isting monument and incor- 
porate both into a National 
Park. For the specific area 
included within this exten- 
sion the present Forest Serv- 
ice plan provides for the 
reservation of five narrow 
strips along the river bot- 
toms plus the shores of Qui- 
nault and Crescent lakes. 
The Park plan encompasses 
these valleys from the river 
to the summit ridges as well 
as the watersheds of smaller 
tributary streams. This plan 
is not one of strips and 
oases. It aims to preserve a 
consolidated area of forest 
landscape in its original 
continuity within boundaries 
which embrace natural geographic units. For this reserva- 
tion, public use compatible with the perpetuation of natural 
conditions will be allowed, but private uses which alter the 
landscape will be permanently excluded. 

This plan, in accordance with the basic provisions of 
National Park legislation, gives prior consideration to the 
preservation of the area’s natural geographic and biotic 
features. The scenic, recreational, educational and inspira- 
tional resources of the region, and the requirements for their 
use and protection without depletion, are the factors which 
have shaped the program. The application of this plan 
would result in the permanent survival of an unmodified 
forest on a scale commensurate with the mountains it covers 
and with the giant individual specimens it contains. It 
would save a forest landscape and not merely examples 
of trees. The natural aspect of the area would remain 
intact—the original horizons as well as foregrounds and 
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the infinite details which compose the whole. 

The two plans on paper are conspicuously different, and 
their counterparts in the eventual composition of the area 
itself can only be imagined as the surfaces of two differ- 
ent worlds. Under its present administration most of the 
area in question will be stripped of its old growth forests 
as soon as logging is economically justified. This use has 
been definitely provided for in the adopted Forest Service 
plan. The strong allegiance of local lumber interests to 
this plan gives assurance that its provisions will be ful- 
filled. Under the administration of the Park Service, cir- 
cumstances which would cause the destruction of this forest 
can not be foreseen. 

Both programs are valid expressions of practices and 
institutions which have important functions in the devel- 








opment of the nation’s public lands. The proper sphere 
for either activity is a land use problem which may be 
considered currently in recognition of changing conditions 
and needs. The land uses established at the beginning of 
the public land program can not be looked upon as per- 
manently infallible and unalterable, regardless of new 
circumstances, without denying all vitality and meaning 
to the contemporary public land program. A change of 
land use entails neither criticism of the established ad- 
ministration nor triumph for that which follows. The de- 
termining factors are the area itself and the evolving needs 
of the nation to which it belongs. 

The type of plan developed for the Olympics by the 
Forest Service is a sound example of its policy of multiple 
use. Its provisions are beneficial and desirable of appli- 
cation for the average lands which comprise our National 
Forests. If it does not apply with equal validity to an 
exceptional area, the only available remedy is to change 
the land use for that area rather than to demand a pro- 
gram which can not fairly be expected under its present 
status and then criticize the results which will inevitably 
obtain. That the forest included within the boundary of 
the proposed Park is an exceptional area is a conclusion 
with which almost everyone familiar with the region will 
agree. 

Had a National Park program been in existence when 
the original forests covered the Northern Pacific slope, the 
Olympic Mountain area would not have qualified under 
properly rigid park standards. It was not sufficiently distinc- 
tive, then, for all its remarkable attributes of trees and 
crags and ice, to be in the category of unduplicated natural 
phenomena. The forest which now girdles the Olympics was 
but a fractional portion of a continuous and vaster forest 
which covered mountains and valleys throughout the usu- 
ally favorable timber producing belt west of the Cascade 
divide. Trees of a proportion and density of those of the 
Olympics flourished not infrequently in various portions 
of this luxuriant domain. 

Now this great northwestern forest is decimated into 
scattered fragments. It has retreated on many fronts be- 
fore the consequences, both necessary and needless, of hu- 
man occupancy of the land. Within its former reaches 
are cities, farms, highways, great expanses of desolated 
aftermath of logging and fire, second growth, and still 
yet lesser forests of mature trees. Of these remaining seg- 
ments the best are usually in private ownership, appro- 
priated long ago through the customary alacrity of com- 
mercial initiative before a tardy public interest established 
out of what was left a national conservation program. 

These private timber lands are being logged and will be 
logged as long as there are merchantable trees upon them. 
This is the only purpose for which they are held. Denuded 
areas and those soon to be stripped of their timber will be 
cut again when succeeding growth has become of piling 
or pulpwood size. The big timber is scheduled to be 
felled, and the trees which may eventually replace these 
stands have no prospects of attaining a comparable ma- 
turity and size. 

Those remaining portions of the great original forest 
which now exist within National Forest boundaries are not 
for the most part typical of the finest stands which were 


Photograph by Asahel Curtis 

The forests of the Olympics, the author asserts, did not 

stand apart as unique a decade or two ago, but they have 

now become unduplicated through the destruction of rival 

forests elsewhere. Forests of Sitka Spruce, like the one 

here shown in Hoh Valley, it is maintained, will never be 
commonplace again. 
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long privately held and are now largely 
logged. Although public forests cover a large 
territory in the western states, they are most- 
lv forests of the highland types. The pattern 
of these reservations could be more closely 
superimposed upon charts of mountain 
ranges than upon maps of the most favor- 
able timber producing lands. 

The Olympic National Forest is perhaps 
the most notable exception to this paradox. 
It embraces a mountain range, but also a 
girdling forest growing in an eminently suit- 
able environment. This stand is more closely 
typical of the finest portions of the original 
northwest forest than any large, unbroken 
unit now remaining, and is generally con- 
ceded to be the best of its type in federal 
ownership. 

The Olympic forests are becoming more 
unique with every working day for logging 
operations in the woods. Each season’s fire 
loss on more inflammable areas emphasizes 
the miracle of their unscarred survival. The 
one large forest of similar character which 
existed until recently in northwestern Oregon 
was wiped out in 1933 by a fire which raged 
over its green expanse and devastated 380 
square miles within ten tragic days. 

Those who contend that the Olympics 
would not have qualified as a National Park 
when the system was inaugurated have basis 
for their contention. It was not unduplicated 
a decade or two ago; it was without the 
distinction it now has as the result of the 
events of intervening years. Regions like the 
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The proposed Mount Olympus National Park would include a varied domain 
of peaks and meadows, ice-fields and timbered lands, but the present issue 
according to the author, primarily concerns the forests, in which such notable 
examples of big trees as this cedar fifteen feet in diameter, may be found. 


Yellowstone, Grand Canyon or Crater Lake 
were known to be unique in all the varied 
geography of the continent. Only some un- 
likely cataclysm could create a similar area. 





The forests of the Olympics, however, have 

become unduplicated through the destruction of rival for- 
ests elsewhere. The distinction not possessed originally 
through some isolated flourish of nature has been acquired 
by the area while it has remained unchanged. Its distinc- 


tion is real by comparison with the human handling of 
similar lands. 


The forests of the Olympics will not be commonplace 
again. No other large area in this zone will probably 
ever be held undisturbed for the five centuries required 
for such a forest to mature. If this were done, however, 
and every trace of modification eventually eroded or rotted 
away, this future forest would still be different in historic 
and scientific category from the one still flourishing in the 
Olympics today. Here is the culmination of an incalcu- 
lably old growth process, far older, perhaps, than the com- 
bined age of all its living trees. The present forest has an 
ancient lineage; it is in the line of direct descent from the 
first plant forms growing in the earliest Olympic soils. 
The “thrilling succession from the infinite which can not 
be returned once continuity has been severed” is a real 
but intangible attribute which will be effaced from this 
area once it is disturbed and absent forever from subse- 
quent forests of modern origins. 


The forested valleys and canyons, in conjunction with 
the adjacent Alpine regions, result in a combination which 
enhances the interest of all features beyond what the com- 
ponent parts would, if isolated, possess in themselves. The 
area is surrounded on three sides at a short distance from 


the proposed park boundaries by salt water. It is almost 
an island—a miniature continent in itself. Within this 
area, rivers have their source and major being before their 
confluence with the ocean. The circuit of moisture, lifting 
from the sea, detained in glaciers, and flowing through 
streams and rivers back to the sea, is complete, like a 
diagrammatic functioning model of the workings of earth 
forces and almost within the range of observation from a 
single vantage point. 

There can be no doubt that this area of great scenic 
beauty contains timber which is merchantable. The great 
age and size of the trees, the factors which produce their 
magnificence, can be reflected mathematically in a timber 
cruise. While there is no constant ratio between the com- 
mercial and inspirational values of most scenic features, 
both increase together in the trees of this region. The enor- 
mous proportions which make them objects worthy of rigid 
conservation renders their survival precarious because of 
the high quantity of board feet of lumber they contain. 


This also is true of the Redwoods, which were saved 
only through purchases which met the market price. Mil- 
lions were raised from private sources to prevent the 
logging of these trees. Their preservation was accom- 
plished by the methods which most surely test the depth 
and urgency of public desire. And for all the magnitude 
of that project it was initially a private undertaking which 
became a conservation program of a single state. 


Here on the Olympics a (Continuing on page 291) 
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Contemplating the days to come—the cryptic joys of solitude! 


HE gregariousness of man has undoubtedly been the 

object of some speculative thought with most of us. 

Those who have had occasion to live alone for any 
considerable period of time, are apt to become a bit chary 
over their independence of others. This tends to be dis- 
concerting after the pleasant notions we have entertained 
about making an escape from the ferment of civilization. 
Who, for instance, has not enjoyed the fanciful reverie of 
imagining himself peacefully ensconced in a cabin beside 
a waterfall, or at the shore of a lake, far removed from 
the clamor of the stock-pit and the milling wheels of 
industry. 

Whatever the nature of this impulse may be, it must 
not be assumed that the idea of living alone. at least for 
a limited time, is without merit. There is even some ques- 
tion if, after all, the pleasures that are most profound 
are not experienced while alone. Especially does this 
appear true in ventures into the realm of literature and 
that of nature. Those who have cultivated a philosophy of 
solitude are not very prone to giving up their hours, or 
days incognito. But I am quite sure that 
whatever faculty of estrangement one pos- 
sesses, it has been acquired more through 
cultivation or persistent adaptation than 
by atavistic good fortune. Had I not in 
my late teens been thrown by circum- 
stance upon the lonely range country of 
Montana, there is a question if I could 
enjoy the solitude that comes to me now 
and then in these later years. 

Going alone into the wilderness has 
about it an intensified quality that is 
totally lacking in the company of others. 
Journeys with and without companions 
are virtually two distinct types of venture. 
Neither is apt to be set up as paramount 
to the other; but unless one has experi- 
enced a wilderness journey alone, it might 
be said that the full scope and texture of 
a natural life can hardly be complete. 

It is probably well to be thrown upon 
the lone venture by accident rather than 
come to it by deliberate planning, for the 
temptation to abandon the idea is too 
great. Such an accidental circumstance 
befell me at a time when a carefully 





~ GOING ALONE! 


By 
CALVIN RUTSTRUM 


D 


planned journey failed at the point of inception through a 
family illness. My companion was unable to leave, and 
it was necessary to face the issue on the last day, either by 
casting about for some one to take his place, or by going 
alone. The lone idea electrified me and I decided to go 
through with it. The original plan had been to have the 
journey consume seven weeks, but no such period was sub- 
sequently entertained for myself. The thought was to 
spend two weeks in the wilderness alone, no matter what 
caprices of loneliness might overtake me. In all anxiety 
I started from the city at the earliest possible time in fear 
that I should change my mind. 

Man’s fervent egotism casts out many false values at 
such times, and it is probably well for the added suste- 
nance to the spirit that it gives him. I recognized this 
dominating characteristic when I found myself modestly 
boasting to Pullman passengers of my purposed adventure. 
One might merit the fact that a certain specious discussion 
can be fostered on these occasions to hide any slight trepi- 
dation that may exist. Daylight, however, dispels many 





At the rapids I had pulled ashore for observation. 
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blights upon the spirit. Standing about the wharves 
of Duluth in the sweet September sunshine, a per- 
vading consciousness of guilt crept over me for 
the apprehensiveness held the night before. In this 
aura of Lake Superior’s waterfront, not the slight- 
est taint of irresolution was felt, and there re- 
mained only a keen desire to be off to the land 
of Lone-Man’s Promise. I watched with a kindly 
equanimity the thumping waves against the piles 
and the continual movement of the stevedores as 
they loaded the steamer’s hungry hold. And when 
I saw my own equipment enter the hatchway, a 
feeling of exhilaration swept over me. Apparently 
the stevedore who loaded my canoe was a woods- 
man, for he carried it inverted over his head with 
that stable equipoise known to the portager. A 
word with him would have been pleasant, but | 
saw how futile it was to interfere with this link 
in an endless chain of human laborers, moving as 
from one geared wheel to another in a perpetual 
grind. There was a banging and closing of hatch- 





To one side, facing the water, stood my 
small tent—so often referred to as “the 
little rag house.” 


tance a feeble light moving about what 
appeared to be a buttressed part of the 
shore: and when the deep guttural signal 
of the vessel broke the stillness of the 
night, | knew that I was nearing the gates 
of the forest. A half hour later I sat upon 
my modest heap of equipment at the end 
of the cribbing that formed a commercial 
fisherman’s dock, and watched the steamer 
move quietly away, separating me from 
the last thread-end of civilization. 

Then for three days I labored to pack 
my equipment inland to the headwaters, 
and stood in the evening of the third day 
on a rocky headland with paddle in hand, 
contemplating the days to come. What 
irony was held in those moments! Liv- 
ing with the (Continuing on page 292) 





When the canoe slipped into the water 
it sent smooth, golden riffles across the 
unbroken surface of the little bay. 


ways followed by the thunderous, baying 
signal of departure and we moved slowly 
out to sea. Throughout the afternoon the 
steamer pushed its way through a heavy 
wash with a colossal and magnificent dig- 
nity. But the fury attenuated with the set- 
ting sun; and when night crept out over 
the water, dimming the northern sunset, 
all was quiet save the turning of a wa- 
tery furrow as we pushed on. Whatever 
sense of encroaching loneliness I was to 
experience in the days to come, this pres- 
ent spectacle of natural grandeur I pre- 
ferred to enjoy alone. 

Throughout the night I kept to the fore- 
castle, breathing the richness of freshwa- 
ter air and the resinous fragrance which 
was lifted from the land. Toward three 
o'clock in the morning I saw in the dis- 








To hear the morning song of a white-throated sparrow or to 
discern, over a stretch of water and marsh, a black speck—a 
moose feeding at dawn,—these are blessings of the solitudes. 








By LEONARD 


ENTURIES ago the principal use of forests was for 

game and hunting. As a result, there developed 

game managers who protected the game. They 
were called foresters. Today forests and foresters no 
longer convey the idea of game range and hunting. The 
primary purpose is to raise trees for lumber and the 
forests have become lumber-farms. 

Biologists have recently tasted the brew of this forestry 
pot and find a slightly bitter taste. They find that a lot 
of the trees that produce the best game food are classified 
as “weed trees.” They find that, masquerading as fire trails, 
great boulevards cut up the game range. They find dead snags 
and fallen logs being removed from the forests as a fire pre- 
vention measure. They find solid plantations of spruce and 
pine being established. They find many another lack of bio- 
logical balance for true wildlife-forestry conservation. 

The roots of conservation-biologists’ fears and alarms 
reach far back into the past. During all the years in 
which forest practices set and hardened, sportsmen, na- 
ture lovers and biologists ignored the management of 
forest areas. That wildlife is a resource of the calibre of 
lumber, that recreation and beauty are valid conservation 
demands, went unstressed and unheeded. The need for 








After a burn (left)—Preparing a field for forest planting. 


Naturalize The Forest for Wildlife 


WILLIAM WING 


commercial lumber and the mistaken notion that preserva- 
tion of timber alone would restore the primeval greatness 
of the forests were the only basis of forestry. It is not 
to be wondered that policies and practices were centralized 
to these ends, 

The conservation biologist is a new entry into the field 
of conservation. He is the natural result of the need for 
better application of biological and ecological principles 
in handling the problems of wildlife. Conservation has 
been stymied by compartment thought, and conservation 
biology supplies a means to prevent the impending sacri- 
fice of the forest-game to board-feet of lumber. Conserva- 
tion thought needs this synthesis that contributions from 
all the rivulets and springs may gather in the river of 
wisdom to turn the land-use turbine. 

The task of converting the forestry machine to further 
ends presents a most difficult understanding in missionary 
work. Even though they appear unbalanced to modern 
ecology, it would be unjust severely to criticize and cen- 
sure foresters for methods and policies resultiixg from long 
years of hard unappreciated struggle. In former days, 
little concern was given to cut-over lands. The belief that 
all lands could be utilized by our present system of agri- 





What shall be its end?—balanced forestry or (right) the per- 


fect plantation and zero game management so often the result, or a revolution in treatment which will bring about a true 


biological balance for 


wildlife and forestry? 
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culture long prevailed. If fire burned a slashing, all the 
better—it made clearing easier for the settler who most 
assuredly would succeed. 

However, it finally became apparent that all lands 
would not support successful agriculture. Men thought 
to return these lands to their former forest glory. The con- 
cept of fire-prevention as conservation ne plus ultra slowly 
developed and expanded until today fire lanes and truck 
trails have become fetishes. Many thousands of acres of 
cut-over lands have been burned beyond immediate hope 
of recovery by natural means. Conventional forestry. 
conceived in terms of timber economics, namely merchant- 
able boards, looked for a quick and convenient method to 
obtain a log without thinking of balanced conservation. 

Pine and spruce have a tremendous appeal to forestry. 
Perhaps it is because of an imagined future need for soft- 
wood lumber. Or perhaps it is the idolism that to arti- 
ficialized the landscape is to progress. Whatever be the 
purpose or motive, artificialized forestation hinges on a 
future abstract “hope.” Unfortunately, the practice in the 
Lake States has become a routine. Planting crews are 
sent into the burn in the wake of a plow. It avails little 
what game ranges the area. Whether it be a deer country 
or the home of the sharptail grouse is of little consequence. 
Timber is planted with as little regard for wildlife man- 
agement as grain on the farm. Biologists well appreciate 
the value of pine and spruce in the scheme of wildlife 
management. When properly handled, they can become 
of great assistance, yet like fire, unless carefully used, they 
are exceedingly dangerous ecological tools. 

Time goes on. A few years later, the pine needles kill 
out the grass and brackens. I photographed a Wisconsin 
plantation planted in 1911. It is like a carpet, not even 
a remnant of succulent vegetation. In but twenty-four 
years of administration, pine planters achieved the zero 
point in game management! Forest ecologists admit of a 
better grade and higher yield of lumber produced by 
mixed forests. Apparently solid pine-spruce stands are of 
reduced value to lumber production as they are to game 
production. 

Lately a new element enters; it casts a dark forbidding 
shadow over the wildlife picture. The political powers 
that be saddled a vast army of unskilled, superabundant 
labor onto the outdoors in the name of conservation. They 
said, “Put them to work in the woods, make men, make 
citizens out of them.” But what of conservation? Can 
such an army of labor be kept from becoming a circus of 
destruction? Lumber-farmers armed the C.C.C. with saws. 
axes, shovels and matches and sent them on the trail of 
“weed trees,” whipping trees, dead snags, fallen logs, 
brush, and the undisturbed wilderness. In a few years, I 
fear, we shall look upon these early days of the C.C.C. 
as a crowning blunder in conservation. This new element 
changes the scene; the deciduous growth goes, the snags 
go, the fallen logs go; no browse for deer, no buds for 
grouse, no tender bark for rabbits, no holes for birds, no 
drumming logs for partridges. 

But what of other inhabitants of the forest? What will 
the woodpeckers do for homes when the snags are gone? 
Rather than abandon the fatherland, will they attack sound 
trees? Will they then have to be “controlled”? And 
when the woodpeckers are gone, where will the hole-nesters 
—the wood ducks, the nuthatches, the chicadees, and the 
bluebirds—go? If the birds go, what will the insects do? 

Would Poor Richard of the future say: 

“Little things breed mischief; for want of thought the 
snags were lost; for want of snags the woodpeckers were 
lost; for want of woodpeckers the holes were lost: for 
want of holes the birds were lost; for want of birds the 
forests were lost”? (Continuing on page 293) 








Starving deer must eat, even if only 
scant pine “belly-wadding.” 


But the Civilian Conservation Corps boys took 
out all the undergrowth. 
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Hence—the pitiful last chapter. 


... STARVATION IN THE PINES .. 
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The river itself is of endless interest, offering an open highway 
for pleasure craft of all kinds—for recreation in its truest meaning. 


HE best vacation I ever had,” said my friend, “was 

a summer cruise on the Mississippi River. One 

summer when my two boys were in high school in 
St. Louis, we shipped a flat-bottom boat up the river to 
Minneapolis and followed a few days later by train. On 
our arrival there, we rigged up the boat with a canopy to 
protect us from the sun and bought a supply of books and 
magazines. When we were once fairly launched, we read 
or swam or fished or watched the scenery drifting by ac- 
cording to our moods. If the fishing tempted or the views 
especially appealed, we anchored for a time. One of us 
was always on duty to guide the boat and watch for inter- 
esting things to do and sights to see: the rest of us did as 
we pleased. 

“We were about three weeks descending the river to St. 
Louis, and we enjoyed every minute of it. We caught more 
fish than we could eat, almost without effort. At night we 
camped on the shore. We bought milk and vegetables 
from the farmers and prepared our own meals. Occasion- 
ally we went ashore in some interesting country or city to 
explore or for a meal, but outside the ticket to Minneapolis 
and the freight on the boat, the three weeks on the river 
cost us less than three weeks at home. We had plenty of 
open air and sunlight, and we did enough rowing to put us 
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THE LURE 
OF 


THE RIVER 


By 
HENRY S. CURTIS 


all in fine condition by the time we reached St. Louis.” 

There are hundreds of such river trips that may be taken 
in America. A boat on the river has an advantage over a 
lakeside cottage in that it has an ever-changing panorama. 
The lake is a passive factor in the landscape, merely a big 
pond, or reservoir, but a river is an active force, the 
mightiest in all the world. It is always interesting to 
watch; it “seizes the hills in its hands and carries them 
down to the ocean”; it overflows and builds a rich allu- 
vial valley; it changes its channel and makes islands and 
sandbars. 

The river has its appeal to almost every interest. If one 
loves nature, there are the herons, bitterns, kingfishers, 
ducks, sandpipers, swallows and martins, the muskrats, and 
many other animals that appear along the bank in the 
early morning and evening; and then there are the water 
plants, with their many adaptations to the river and its 
current. On the larger streams, the life of the river itself 
is of endless interest. There are the river steamers and 
barges, the row boats, sail boats, motor boats and pleasure 
boats, and boathouses, the quaint house-boats, the riverside 
squatters and bootleggers, and there are the riverside parks 
and bathing beaches of the town. 

If one is interested in engineering. along many of our 





Waters that are used — the winding 
water routes of the Superior beckon 
the canoeist. 

All kinds of “lure” along the South 
Fourche River, in Arkansas. 
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Banks of beauty line the calm waters of 
the Kentucky River in the Cumberland 
National Forest. 

And the eternal lure of rod and line is 
met here on a little river in West Florida. 
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rivers he may see works of great magnitude under con- 
struction, to turn the current into electricity, to prevent 
erosion or to maintain the channel. Then there are the 
dams and locks to sustain the water levels for transporta- 
tion, levees to hold flood waters, and great irrigation proj- 
On many rivers, there are sewage disposal plants to 
keep the water sanitary. The rivers of America are much 
more interesting in 1936 than they were in 1929 on account 
of the public works that have grown out of the depression. 
During the last decade, great tunnels have been built under 
many rivers and over others bridges of a magnitude not 
dreamed of in earlier ages. Many of these structures offer 
wonderful views. 

Somewhere along the shore, there is apt to be a railroad 
making use of the grade that the river has excavated. 
Where the banks are high, there are often fine residences. 
Riverside drives and parks, like a chain of pearls, are be- 
ginning to decorate many streams, which in the morning 
and evening, with their over- 
arching trees and_ grassy 


ects. 


of rivers that are important as highways for pleasure craft 
and for swimming, fishing, picnicking and camping. There 
is much more reason for setting aside these rivers as public 
property under some appropriate authority than there ever 
was for declaring the others public. Perhaps all we need 
to do is to classify as navigable any river that will float a 
canoe. 

What do we mean by calling our small rivers private 
property? The water does not belong to any one, nor do 
the fish as they are here today and there tomorrow. The 
riparian owner has no advantage from his ownership unless 
he wishes to build a dam or a bridge. We have an excel- 
lent example of the evils of private ownership on the 
Huron River at Ann Arbor. For ten miles above the city 
the river is the most intensively used area in the country 
for fishing, swimming, boating, picnicking and camping, 
but the Michigan Central Railroad has two low bridges 
across the river with the girders within a foot of the water, 

which require difficult and 





meadows, offer beautiful vis- 
tas and reflections. 

The finest guide book that 
I ever saw is the book of 
the Rhine. Going up the 
river from Coblentz on one 
of the river steamers, one 
may easily recognize from 
the pictures and descrip- 
tions the historic castles, 
battlefields and public mon- 
uments. Many of our rivers 
deserve a guide book but 
with us it would need to be 
rather a guide to public 
works and industries, to the 
commerce of the river and 
to its fauna and flora. 

In a study of the activi- 
ties of the children in Ca- 
nadian camps, “a long canoe 


history of the State. 





ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL MEETING TO BE 
HELD.IN PENNSYLVANIA IN SEPTEMBER 


The 61st Annual Meeting of The American For- 
estry Association will be held at Eagles Mere, Pennsyl- 
vania, September 9 to 12, inclusive, jointly with the 
Pennsylvania Forestry Association, which will celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary. Headquarters for the joint 
meeting will be the Lakeside Hotel. 


Eagles Mere, on a beautiful mountain lake, in one 
of the most scenic sections of Pennsylvania, is ideally 
situated for a meeting and celebration of this nature. 
Plan now to attend, to enjoy the mountains in early 
fall, and to partake in an event which will become one 
of the highlights in the long and brilliant conservation 


The program will provide for interesting field trips 
as well as highly constructive indoor sessions. 
will be announced in a later issue. 
the meantime, plan to be at Eagles Mere in September. 


dangerous portages. There 
is a dam also that requires 
a portage, and there are two 
or three riffles that need 
dredging. The popularity of 
the river for our ten thou- 
sand students would be 
more than doubled if the 
bridge girders were turned 
up instead of down and 
some easier portage were 
provided about the dam. In 
the ten-mile stretch of the 
river between Ann Arbor 
and Ypsilanti, the river is 
so defiled with sewage that 
it is a public offense. There 
should be some public body 
—a conservation board or 
park board—with authority 
over these streams. Any one 
wishing to build a bridge or 
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Watch for it. In 








trip” appeared as the most 
popular sport. Stevenson’s 
Inland Journey—a trip by canoe through the canals and 
rivers of Belgium and France—is known to many. There 
are at least two hundred rivers in America that are betier 
suited for such an adventure. Yet out of 2,238 “long” 
trips of the children of Ann Arbor last summer, there 
were only two canoe trips. 

A river offers a wonderful opportunity for a cheap vaca- 
tion, with much of novelty and adventure. There is no 
better way that a scout troop or an aquatic family, if its 
younger members are not too young, can spend a week or 
two. Instead of a paltry hundred or so, there should be 
thousands of high school and college boys and girls taking 
river vacations every summer. 

The rivers were the main thoroughfares of the Indians, 
the trappers, and the early explorers. They largely deter- 
mined the location of the early settlements. In the law, a 
river that is commercially navigable is considered public 
property and is placed under the War Department. But 
there are only a dozen or so rivers in America that carry a 
significant amount of commerce, while there are hundreds 


a dam should be required 
to submit specifications 
showing provisions for the clearance of boats. The same 
body should have authority to order a city under its juris- 
diction to remove sewage from a river and to prevent con- 
tamination of its waters by industrial waste. The develop- 
ment of small rivers could well be placed under the state 
park or conservation departments. 

The only flower planted by the American Indians 
was the lotus. There are lotuses of nearly every color, 
which would flourish in most of our rivers and which 
are worth a day’s journey to see; there are water lilies 
that are red, pink, white, yellow and lavender, all of 
which offer food and shelter for fish and muskrats. Why 


should we not make our rivers beautiful as well as 
useful ? 


It will take promotion and gradual development, but, if 
our rivers are beautified and boats provided at headwaters 
for downstream cruises, with camp sites provided along 
their courses, they would soon become popular, and the 
tourist gold brought into the state would more than justify 
ithe expenses involved. 

















EDITORIAL 


The Widening Breach 


breach between the Department of Agriculture and 

the Department of the Interior over federal stew- 
ardship of public resources. Secretary Wallace, abandoning 
a non-combatant attitude, has come out with a straightfor- 
ward recommendation to Congress that the Public Domain 
and the recently established grazing districts embracing 
some 135,000,000 acres be transferred to his department in 
the interest of unified conservation. Secretary Ickes ap- 
peared personally before a committee of Congress and 
delivered a stinging and satirical speech against the 
Forest Service and “its multiple use principle,” implying 
that the theory of the foresters is to commercialize every- 
thing except the squeal of the pig. With more persistent 
energy, he is pressing Congress to pass his bill designed 
to “copyright” the conservation label for the Department 
of the Interior. 

Lining up with Secretary Wallace, Representative Kle- 
berg, of Texas, has introduced in the House a bill cal- 
culated to test Secretary Ickes’ warning “that when two 
agencies both of them exuding ‘territorial integrity’ meet 
head on, one of them is likely to lose its integrity.” The 
Kleberg bill, supported by some of the large farm or- 


Fy hess the past month have clearly widened the 


ganizations, would center in the Department of Agricul- 
ture “all federal functions and activities which involve 
the use, development and conservation of the soil and its 
organic resources.” If this bill should pass, the Interior 
Department would have to surrender not only its newly 
established grazing control over the Public Domain but 
its long established Bureau of Reclamation. It would also 
have to give back to the Department of Agriculture the 
National Monuments in the National Forests which through 
a mysterious coup d’etat two years ago were captured 
by the Interior Department. 

These are a few of the lowering clouds that are casting 
dark shadows across the federal conservation field. To an 
outsider it appears to be a case from now on of open 
warfare openly arrived at, which lends credence to the 
report that it is the Administration’s policy to let the 
two departments fight out their differences. And this in 
effect is no policy at all—a course that makes conserva- 
tion responsibility the spoils of bureau warfare. It is 
time that the public whose natural resources are involved 
register a vehement protest against the situation and de- 
mand a settlement that will permit the conservation bu- 
reaus to function unimpeded by internal strife. 


Quetico-Superior Wins Again 


tional in scope and appeal than Superior National 

Forest in the white pine belt of northeastern Min- 
nesota. While combining to a remarkable degree the usual 
functions of a forest—timber production, watershed pro- 
tection and wildlife perpetuation—its country-wide interest 
lies above all in its lakes and streams—those historic and 
romantic lakes of Verendrye. Extending as they do far 
across into Canada, they constitute the choicest canoe wa- 
ters left on the continent. 

Friends of these Minnesota-Ontario border lakes have 
reason to rejoice over their second greatest victory in 
Washington. The first was the passage of the Shipstead- 
Nolan Act nearly six years ago. The second is the author- 
ization recently granted by the National Forest Reservation 
Commission to extend Superior National Forest which now 
occupies only the central portion of the lakeland through- 
out the balance of the Shipstead-Nolan area. Upwards of 
a million acres of private lands not included in the forest 
are without protection of any sort. Now at least there is 
a definite prospect of unified public control over the whole 
area of the border lakes and their tributaries from Rainy 
Lake east to Lake Superior. é 

Nothing could have served better to emphasize the 
truly national character of this lakeland than the three-year 


() ALL our National Forests none is more truly na- 
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struggle to secure authorization for this essential consolli- 
dation of lands under federal ownership. It has been a 
replica in miniature of the previous long struggle over 
the Shipstead-Nolan Act. The demand from state and na- 
tion was overwhelming. Yet a small but vociferous oppo- 
sition in Minnesota held up action on a plea of state’s 
rights. The problem was pictured as a choice between fed- 
eral forests and state forests. As a matter of fact, the State 
of Minnesota, already “land poor,” lacked funds both for 
acquisition and for administration. 

While the decision just reached is therefore a notable 
gain in the struggle to protect the border lake region 
against timber slashing, power development and other forms 
of waste, its delay for three years has postponed action 
until funds for federal acquisition are exhausted. If fed- 
eral control is to become a reality, new funds will have to 
be made available in Washington 

This is the next step in the Quetico-Superior program 
for an international memorial forest of ten million acres, 
embracing the whole lakeland in Ontario and Minnesota. 
Ontario already has the first prerequisite—unified public 
control over all lands and forests. It remains for the 
United States, in behalf of a program national and inter- 


national in scope, to perfect similar control in Minnesota 
at the earliest possible date. 
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OUTPOST OF 
MAHOGANY 


By 
C. HAGLER RICE 
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United States. Yet there is an unhappy halo 
about the passing of this distinguished aris- 
tocrat of cabinet-woods from our boundary 
—unheralded and with few regrets. 

Perhaps some of the indifference mani- 
fested toward the rapid diminution of our 
existing mahogany trees is due to confusion. 
After one becomes accustomed to such 
phrases as mountain mahogany, for the west- 
ern Cercocarpus ledifolius, California mahog- 
any for Rhus integrifolia, Florida mahogany 
for Tamala borbonia, and numerous other 
so-called mahoganies, it is not difficult to 
adopt the fallacious attitude that genuine 
mahogany does not exist in this country. 
Moreover, these poplar misapprehensions are 
augmented by the fact that in the one local- 
ity in the United States where genuine 
mahogany grows indigenously, the tradi- 
tional and common naiae is madeira. 

Many of the relatively few people who live 
in or near the mahogany area have seen this 
famous species, and because it is called 
madeira, have remained ignorant of the fact. 
Others have wantonly cut and burned the 
wood, little suspecting that they were de- 
stroying genuine mahogany. Such unhappy 


Found on the mainland of Florida and the Florida Keys, this is a good instances occurred fairly frequently during 
specimen of the so-called madeira tree, the one true mahogany indigenous the Florida real estate boom of the past 
to the United States. This tree would produce a good commercial log, and decade, but their repetition is not probable, 


if figured, would also be large enough to cut into veneer. 


HIS is the story of genuine mahogany and how it has 
grown and been utilized for generations under an- 
other name in the country which is the world’s larg- 
est consumer of this wood. It is the story of mahogany 
in the United States. 
Our supnly of this remarkable timber is confined to the 
lower tip of Florida, and traditionally the wood is more 
reminiscent of distant tropical islands than of temperate 
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for all indigenous mahogany on the main- 
land except for a few very inaccessible loca- 
tions has been cut. 

This so-called maderia tree, the botanically classified 
Swietenia mahagoni, is the one true mahogany indigenous 
to the United States and before exploitation extended as 
far north as the southern shore of Lake Okeechobee. 

Symbolic of the romantic among woods, from the time 
Sir Walter Raleigh carried pieces from Jamaica to Eng- 
land and dramatically introduced it to Europe by having 
tables built for Queen Elizabeth, there are two more or 
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less apocryphal stories which endeavor to explain why this 
glamorous species is today called madeira. One story, 
current among old residents of the Flerida Keys, is that 
the name madeira resulted from English speaking efforts 
to shorten madera de caobe—the Spanish term for mahog- 
any. Another suggests that the wood is called madeira 
because of its similarity in color to the red Madeira wine, 
so prevalent in the West Indies during the eighteenth cen- 
tury and earlier. 

The area in which mahogany grows in Florida can be 
divided in two distinct divisions—the mainland and _ the 
Florida Keys. This natural but arbitrary subdivision of 
the mahogany area is substantiated by the geographic con- 
trast between mainland and island. The difference is also 
evident in the character of the wood as found in respective 
parts of the area. 

As a rule, mahogany trees which grow on the Florida 
Keys never become as large as those on the mainland. 
Key Largo, an island large enough to afford several loca- 
tions having practically the same environment as is found 
on the lower part of the mainland, is an exception. Here 
still stand several mahoganies with trunks having a diam- 
eter of nearly three feet. On the other Florida Keys, there 
are few mahogany trees more than twelve or eighteen 
inches in trunk diameter. It is well also to remember that 
Swietenia mahagoni. of the West Indies, where it is often 
called Santo Domingo and West Indian mahogany, is sel- 
dom much larger than three feet in diameter. This charac- 
teristic distinguishes it from other mahogany species which 
grow in Central America, and attain considerably larger size. 

Sometimes near the edge of salt water, in crevices where 
only thin soil covers jagged corral rock, or whipped by 
hard winds from the sea. mahogany grows along the Flor- 
ida Keys under circumstances which appear impossible 
for a tree. Contorted trunks. torn branches. a general 
scraggy appearance present grim testimony of the fierce 


strugzle for existence. Nevertheless. wood from these 
mahogany trees invariably possesses an unusually tine 
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grain, with designs of striking beauty. While the choicest 
mahogany trees of the Keys, like those on the mainland, 
have long ago been exploited for various commercial uses, 
pupils in manual training classes of the Homestead, Flor- 
ida, high school have recently constructed some creditable 
reproduction furniture. 

Pioneer settlers along the lower Florida Keys in the 
first part of the nineteenth century diligently sought the 
so-called madeira tree for use in building boats. These 
pioneers soon came to prefer the mahogany growing on the 
mainland to that of the Keys. Though possessing remark- 
able strength and amazing resistance to decay, mahogany 
maturing on the Keys is hard and liable to be brittle. 
Hence this wood was less suitable for boatbuilding than 
the soft, tough wood found on the mainland. 

Just north of Cape Sable, a veritable cache of mahogany 
was discovered by these pioneers. The trees were suitable 
for boatbuilding. and so delighted the early settlers by 
their abundance that they called the place Madeira Ham- 
mock—a name it still bears. Its peculiar isolation has 
destined it to be the last remaining stand of indigenous 
mahogany in the United States. 

Somewhat resembling a low ridge. Madeira Hammock 
stretches east along the lower tip of the Florida peninsula 
almost directly north of Cape Sable, and extends for a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles. Its width varies to a maxi- 
mum of approximately two miles, often with only a thin 
fringe of mangroves and a few scattered islets separating 
it from the sea on the south. To the north it is partitioned 
from civilization by vast stretches of desolate Everglade 
swamp country. 

Even today the best approach to this unusual stand of 
mahogany is through small Madeira Bay. Actually, Ma- 
deira Bay is a bay inside of a bay. for this slight indenta- 
tion of the mainland is situated within the Bay of Florida. 
No roads connect the hammock with civilization on the 
north. 
difficult in dry weather and 


Land travel through the swampy Everglades is 
(Continuing on page 293) 


These authentic reproductions of an old chest and desk are typical examples of the work of the boys of the 
Homestead, Florida, Manual Training School and were made from beautifully grained native mahogany. 
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The Forest Protectors of San Antonio 


By JOSEPH 


San Antonio, Florida, will celebrate its seventh 

birthday. It was on this date in 1929 that twelve 
eager young men of that community decided it was time 
to do something about the ruthless burning of the piney 
woods—a practice which prevailed not only around San 
Antonio but throughout the entire State. 

To prove that we meant business, we organized as the 
Lake Jovita Fire Club. We rigged up an old Ford truck 
as a means of transportation to and from the scene of fires, 
acquired a variety of fire-fighting implements, and trained 
ourselves in the art of fire suppression. I was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the club, an office I have proudly 
held throughout the seven years. 

The purpose of the club at that time was simply to pre- 
vent, as far as 
possible, the 
burning of the 
woods and to 
suppress fires al- 
ready started. 
Since then our 
purpose has 
grown, chiefly 
along education- 
al lines. Today 
we center our 
efforts in teach- 
ing fire protec- 
tion, prevention 
and suppression 
to everyone in 
Pasco County, 
and to school 
children in par- 
ticular. We real- 
ize, as every 
thinking young 
man must, that 
in a few years 
the school children will be the grown ups who will have to 
pay the penalty of woods burning or who will reap the 
reward of fire prevention. 

Perhaps this phase of conservation was the key to our 
organization in the first place. Far back in 1929, lecturers 
of the Southern Forestry Educational Project of The 
American Forestry Association came to the little town of 
Lake Jovita, in Pasco County, and we all attended. What 
we heard, and saw—for good motion pictures were shown 
— inspired the idea of the club. The thing that impressed 


()' July 14, the Forestry Educational Association of 





The Forest Protectors as they appeared when first organized in Pasco 
County, Florida, in 1929, as the Lake Jovita Fire Club. 
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us most, in both the lecture and the pictures, was the part 
that youth must play in rescuing the southern woodlands 
from the destroyer Fire. We then got in touch with W. C. 
McCormick, director of the Project, and under his able 
guidance prepared ourselves for our chosen task. 

By 1931 the club had grown by leaps and bounds, boast- 
ing a membership of thirty-two active members—a rather 
remarkable growth when it is considered that San Antonio 
is a small rural community. Two clubs were patterned 
after the Lake Jovita Fire Club. The Boy Scouts of 
America heard about us and a member of that organiza- 
tion, after learning at first hand what we were doing, 
traveled around the scout camps telling of our work. 

At this juncture we decided to change the name of the 
club. The words “Fire Club” seemed a bit vague to many, 
so we changed it 
to the Lake Jo- 
vita Forest Fire 
Fighters. Also 
we expanded our 
activities. During 
the first two 
years we an- 
swered the call 
on hundreds of 
fires and, inci- 
dentally, did 
quite a little talk- 
ing around the 
country about fire 
prevention. But 
with the new zeal 
that came with 
our recognition 
and subsequent 
change of name, 
we developed 
our purpose as 
that of “render- 
ing assistance to 
the landowners and forest industries in forest fire suppres- 
sion and prevention.” Then we contracted with the Florida 
Forest Service and the State of Florida to protect 1,500 
acres of state-owned land. This was, so far, the height of 
our endeavor. We were the guardians of a large tract of 
woodland! We worked our hearts out to see that it re- 
mained free from serious fire! 

Later we accepted the responsibility of reforesting a 
small tract of cleared land in the city limits of San An- 
tonio, and planted 6,000 trees, all young pines. This 
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expansion, of course, called for more money in our trea- 
sury. We were to receive from the State of Florida, as 
protectors of the 1,500-acre state-owned tract, four cents 
an acre a year for the land that was kept free from fire. 
But this was not enough to supply us with new and needed 
equipment, so we ar- 
ranged a number of 
outdoor festivals to 
meet our obligations. 

To protect the state- 
owned tract, we plowed 
miles of fire lines, or 
breaks. These lines 
were plowed well into 
the mineral soil and 
averaged better than 
eight feet in width. 
We used a tractor and 
a double disc plow. 
The tractor was a 
“home-made” affair, 
assembled from parts 
picked up here and 
there — a Chevrolet 
four-cylinder motor, 
of about 1920 vintage, 
the frame of a one- 








was setting the fires. This turn of events shocked us 

greatly, shocked the whole community. But we ground 

our teeth and went to work in an effort to make up for the 

loss—and minus, as might be suspected, the traitor. At 

that, we did a right good job on the state land entrusted 
to our care. 


In 1933 we found 
ourselves with another 
problem to face. Quite 
a number of the boys 
in the club entered 
college, leaving gaps 
in our ranks that could 
not be filled. Then, in 
1934, six of our active 
members enlisted in 
the C.C.C. At first we 
rejoiced at this, be- 
lieving that the C.C.C. 
would do our club a 
great deal of good. 
But lo and_ behold, 
with our active mem- 
bership so depleted, 
we found the club 
waning. After a while 


ton Ford truck, and so 
on. The total cost to 
us was about six dol- 


Three years later, when their membership had increased from 
twelve to thirty-two, and when they had contracted with the State 
of Florida to protect a 1,500-acre tract of state-owned forest land 


from fire. The tractor used in plowing fire-lines they built 


others left San An- 
tonio, and those who 
remained lost interest. 
Finally our strength 


lars. The twenty-four 
inch double disc plow 
was also reconstruct- 
ed. But it worked, and well. Then, just when all seemed 
well and we were congratulating ourselves on a good job, 
there came a sudden blow. Our contracted land was 
burned in twenty-eight places in two days. Something was 
wrong. Those fires were being set! But by whom? We 
soon found out—and this blow was greater than the first. 
There was a traitor in our ranks! One of our own mem- 
bers, apparently liking to fight fire, or to watch us fight, 


themselves—at 


a cost of about six dollars. 


dropped below the 
number necessary to 
properly protect the 
state land, and we were forced to give up the contract. 

But the spirit remained and, in July, 1935, with some of 
the old members returning from the C.C.C. camps, the 
organization that began in 1929 as the Lake Jovita Fire 
Club was revived as the Forestry Educational Association 
of San Antonio, dedicated to teaching fire protection, 
preservation and suppression to the people, particularly 
school children, of Pasco County, Florida. 
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a * WHITE AGH, OFTEN CALLED AMERICAN “ASH, USUALLY 
me GROWS TOA WEIGHT OF FROM SENENTY TO EIGHTY 
ys FEET. WITH A DIGTRIBUTION FROM NOVA SCOTIA AND 


‘ON THE SOUTH, ITATTAING ITS GREATEST SIZE ON 
** THE BOTTOM LANDS OF THE LOWER OWIO VALLEY. THE 
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sit NAME” WHITE AGH REFERS TO THE SILVERY UNDER SURFACE 
“OF THE LEANEG AND TO THE PALE COLOR OF THE BARK AND TWIos. 
THE FRUIT CONSISTS OF SLENDER, DART-LIKE KENS, ONE TO TWO 
INCHES iN LENGTH. 
* TWO INTERECTING TRADITIONS HAVE FOLLOWED THE AGH TREE THROUGH 
THE CENTURIES. ONE IS THAT NO SERPENT WILL REST BENEATH ITS SHADE, THE 
OTHER THAT AGH TREES DRAW THE LIGHTNING! 















TODAN \T 1S UGED EXTENSIVELY 

IN. THE MANUFACTURE OF AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS, FRAMES OF VEHICLES, 
TOOL HANDLES, OARS, BASE BALL BATS 
AND FURNITURE 











































The compact, oval crown of white ash is clothed with 
rich green foliage in summer and stands stark and strong 
against the elements in winter. 


HITE ASH, the largest and finest of all the 
ashes, is one of the leading commercial hard- 
woods of the United States. It grows from 
Nova Scotia and Maine, west to Minnesota and south 
to the Gulf. Never forming extensive pure stands, or 
even a dominant part of the forest, it grows singly or 
in small groups in association with other hardwoods, 
or with hemlock, white pine, or spruce. It thrives on 
a variety of soils, but is most frequently found on 
comparatively well-drained, fertile sites along streams 
and on north and east slopes. 
Trees seventy to eighty feet high with broadly 
rounded or pyramidal crowns, and a straight columnar 
trunk two to three feet in diameter are common through- 


WHITE ASH 


Fraxmnus americana, Linneaus 








out much of its range, but the giants 
of one hundred and twenty feet in 
height and six feet in diameter were 
largely confined to the deep, moist 
soil of fertile bottomlands in the 
lower Ohio River Valley. In the for- 
est the straight, symmetrical stem may 
be clear of branches for more than 
half the total height of the tree. 

Like the other members of the 
olive family, (Oleaceae) of which 
American ash is the chief commercial 
lumber species, the branching is op- 
posite. The pinnately compound leaves 
are eight to twelve inches long, with 
five to nine short-stalked dark green, 
lance like leaflets, each three to five 
inches long and one to two inches broad. 
They are pale green or silvery white 
and smooth underneath, with only the 
semblance of teeth on the edges. 




















The inconspicuous, dark reddish 
to purple, four lobed male blos- 
soms are produced on different 
trees from the panicles of pistillate 
ones. Occasional trees produce per- 
fect blossoms. They open before the 
leaves late in April or May, and 
the pistillate ones develop by mid- 
summer into long, drooping clus- 
ters of light brown, paddle-shaped 
fruits, one to two inches long, in 
which the narrow pointed seed case 
extends lengthwise to form a wing 
about a quarter of an inch wide. 

Ash may get its name from the 
dark brown, ashy gray bark which 
is one to three inches thick, and 
deeply divided by narrow diamond- 
shaped fissures into broad, flattened 
ridges. The thick opposite branch- 
lets are first dark green or brown 
and covered with scattered hairs, 
but later become smooth, ashy gray 
and marked with pale lenticels or 
breathing pores. 

Fraxinus is the classical name 
for ash, while americana singles 
this outstanding American variety 
from nearly fifty species distributed 
over the temperate and tropical re- 
gions of the northern hemisphere. 
Eighteen species of ash are recog- 
nized in the United States. 

The hard, close grained, light 
brown wood is strong, tough, elas- 
tic, and free from taste or odor. 





White ash leaves are pinnately compound with 

five to nine short stalked leaflets, while light 

brown paddle-shaped fruits hang in clusters 
from the previous year’s growth. 





Sturdy twigs and When air dry it weighs about forty- 
dust conned bah two pounds to the cubic foot. It is 
help identify the used for tool handles, butter tubs, 

eats im wlenee. oars, sporting goods, furniture, ve- 


hicles, and interior trim. 

The total stand of 6,150.000,000 
board feet, as estimated in 1932, 
is largely second growth and 
consists of several species, of 
which probably forty per cent is 
white ash. In 1909 the produc- 
tion reached a peak of 291,209,- 
000 board feet, but in 1934 only 
75,746,000 board feet were cut. 
The bulk came from South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Tennessee, Tex- 
as, and Louisiana in the order 
named. 

It is relatively free from in- 
sect and fungus attack, but the 
thin barked young trees are 
highly susceptible to fire dam- 
age. Ash reproduces sparingly 
from seed, but because of its 
high stumpage value it is gen- 
erally encouraged in farm wood- 
land management. Young trees 
produce vigorous sprouts, but 
the chief source of reproduction 
is by seeds. 








Tuits of dark red to purple 
staminate blossoms appear in 
early spring before the leaves. 
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Austin Cary, Woodsman and 


Forester, Dies in Florida 


Dr. Austin Cary, who recently rounded out 
a half century of distinguished service in the 
field of forestry, died suddenly at Gaines- 
ville, Florida, on April 28. Retiring only 
last July from the United States Forest 
Service, where he had served continuously 
for twenty-five years, the pioneer forester 
and conservationist was a victim of a heart 
attack. He was seventy-one years old. 

Apparently in good health, Dr. Cary was 
stricken in the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Building, of the University of Florida, 
and died almost instantly. He was on his 
way to present copies of his various publi- 
cations to Professor Harold S. Newins, head 
of the Department of Forestry. Funeral 
services were held at Lake City, Florida, on 
April 29, and his body was cremated at 
Jacksonville the following day. 

Carrying the title of senior logging en- 
gineer for the Forest Service, Dr. Cary was 
more than a lumberman-forester. In_ his 
quiet, determined way he was a circuit rider 
for forestry. His background of experience, 
gleaned in many forests, was tempered by 
the more personal knowledge that comes with 
ownership, for Dr. Cary stood among the 
few foresters who showed their faith in 
forestry by investing their own savings in 
forests. Consequently, timberland owners 
throughout the East knew Austin Cary and 
welcomed his practical counsel. 

Dr. Cary was a product of the State of 
Maine. Born at East Machias in 1865, he 
grew up close to the rock bound seacoast 
and the neighboring forest. From Bowdoin 
College he received the degree of B.A.. A.M., 
and more recently Sc.D. 

Practical woodsman and forester, investi- 
gator and writer, the economic management 
of forest land fascinated him from the begin- 
ning of his career, and he never wavered 
in his devotion to its practical and scientific 
aspects. The accumulation of his experiences 
with the Forest Commission of Maine, the 
early Division of Forestry of the Federal 
Government, and as a_ private forester, 
coupled with his sound judgment, caused 
him to be sought after as a teacher of 


forestry. During the spring terms of 1904 
and 1905 he taught at the Yale Forest 


School, and from 1905 to 1909 he was as- 
sistant professor of forestry at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

This unusual combination of academic the- 
ory and practical contact with the forest 
industry resulted in the publication of his 
Manual for Northern Woodsmen. Within 
the three hundred pages of this handbook 
may be found the essence of practical woods- 
manship. 

In 1909 he went with the State Department 
of Conservation in New York and a year 
later with the United States Forest Service, 
where from the start he was intimately asso- 
ciated with the investigational and promo- 
tional aspects of the Service. Up until the 
time of his retirement last July he consist- 
ently maintained his identity as a field man. 
Unanchored by office responsibilities, he kept 
in step with the lumbering industry. He 
presented facts without trimmings, spoke 
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without any attempt at oratory, yet accom- 
plished as much if not more than any other 
one American forester in bringing the forest 
industry to the principles of forestry. 

In recent years, Dr. Cary devoted much 
of his time to the southern pine woods, 
visioning large opportunities in connection 
with the naval stores industry. His interest led 
him to study all the details of this dual- 
purpose forestry and in 1924 he accompanied 
the American Naval Stores Commission on 
its trip to France and Spain. 

Commenting on Dr. Cary’s death, F. A. 
Silcox, chief of the Forest Service, said: “Dr. 
Cary was always a leader in conservation and 





Austin Cary 
1865—1936. 


gave able and unselfish service to the col- 
leges, to state and private forestry and to the 
Forest Service. His passing is a distinct 
loss to the profession of forestry.” 


Association Moves to Permanent 
Home 


On June 1, The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation will move to its permanent home 
a four story, eighteen-room building at 919 
Seventeenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. This property, which faces Farragut 
Square, and which is within two blocks of 
the White House, was purchased on Decem- 
ber 28 from the Cathedral Foundation. 

Originally owned by Gertrude Waldron, the 
building is an English basement type, ad- 
mirably suited for office purposes of the As- 
sociation. Members, as well as all others inter- 
ested in the conservation of the country’s for- 
est resources, are cordially invited to visit the 
new and permanent headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation when in the nation’s capital. 
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Lumbermen at Chicago Meeting 
Vote for Forestry Practices 


Accepting the continuous production, or 
sustained yield, of forest resources as the 
ultimate objective of the forest industries, 
the board of directors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, at its annual 
meeting in Chicago late in April, voted the 
continuation of the association’s conservation 
department and _ activities. 

At the same time the directors urged 
the regional associations affiliated with the 
national organization to continue and 
strengthen their participation in the Joint 
Conservation Program, formulated by the Na- 
tional Forestry Conference, by maintaining 
in each association a technical forestry staff 
to aid and encourage individual operators in 
applying sound forest practices and wherever 
practicable, adopting selective logging meth- 
ods and sustained yield management. The 
regional associations were also urged to co- 
operate with public agencies in accomplishing 
the public part of the program. 

The resolution adopted follows: 


“Permanent lumber and other forest-using 
industries are essential to national welfare. 
We recognize the vital relation of forest 
conservation and renewal to the permanency 
of such industries and of their employment. 
We believe that in forest ownership, operation 
and renewal there should continue to be the 
fullest possible reliance, by the public, upon 
private enterprise and initiative. 

“We believe that forest industries should 
accept the responsibility and obligation to 
cut and protect their forest lands so as to 
provide for regrowth. 

“We accept the continuous production, or 
sustained yield, of forest resources as the ul- 
timate objective of our industries. To hasten 
the attainment of this objective, we urge ef- 
fective cooperation by state and Federal 
agencies, including the enactment of needed 
legislation, recommended by the Forestry 
Conference of 1934. 

“We reafirm our participation in the Joint 
Conservation Program of public and industry 
action, formulated by the National Forestry 
Conference. 

“We regard the Joint Committee, composed 
of an equal number of industry representa- 
tives and public representatives as an essen- 
tial and effective agency for carrying for- 
ward the Joint Program, and we commend 
the work of this committee. 

“We have made provision for the continu- 
ation of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association Forest Conservation Department 
and personnel, and we urge the constituent 
regional associations to continue and strength- 
en their participation in the Joint Conserva- 
tion Program, by: First, maintaining in each 
association a technical forestry staff to aid 
and encourage individual operators in apply- 
ing sound forest practices and wherever prac- 
ticable, adopting selective logging methods 
and sustained yield management; and second, 
cooperating with public agencies in ac- 
complishing the public part of the program.” 

Walter B. Nettleton, of Seattle, Washington, 
was elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation. 
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The fi er of this sid ted bullgrader special- 
izes in equipment for a special job. International supplies 
the power that makes it work—a Diesel TracTracTor. 





Bank on International 


Industrial Power 


to Handle the Tough Jobs 


International Harvester’s long experience as a 
manufacturer of tractors and power units is the 
most reliable guide to follow when you need 
industrial power. 

To get the real lowdown on International In- 
dustrial Tractors and Power Units, trust the men 
who have put this equipment through its paces. 
Then you will have a good idea of what Interna- 
tional Power can do on your jobs. No matter 
hew tough the work, if it’s in International’s 
power range you can expect the utmost in re- 


sults. And, good as International performance is, 
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International Industrial Tractors and 
Power Units are first-line equipment 
on all kinds of projects. Here is a 
grader powered by International Diesel. 


it becomes all the better when the cost sheets 
are figured and you find out about economy. 

The International line includes TracTracTors, 
wheel tractors, and power units, with gasoline 
and Diesel engines. The power units range in 
size from 12 to over 100 h.p., and there are 
light-duty engines from 112 to 5 h. p. Keep this 
fact in mind also—no matter where your jobs are, 
International factory-standard service is close by 
to keep this equipment on the job. For detailed 
information, call on the nearby Company-owned 
branch or authorized industrial dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED ) 


606 So. Michigan Avenue 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Chicago, Illinois 
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WE ENVY THESE GALION ROAD ROLLERS THEIR CLOSE APPROACH 


TO SUCH VIRTUOUS BEAUTY. WE THINK OF THEM BREAKING IN 


ON THE SILENCE OF THE FOREST PRIMEVAL ONLY AS NECESSARY 


TO PROGRESS .. . THAT RESTITUTION WILL BE MADE WHEN THOSE 


WHO HAVE THE URGE AND DESIRE TO SEE AND STUDY NATURE AT 


ITS BEST FOLLOW THE RESULTANT GOOD ROADS... JUST AS GOOD 


ROADS ALWAYS FOLLOW GALION. 


GALION ROLLERS — GRADERS PLANERS - 


DRAGS ROOTERS — 


SCRAPERS GO WHERE NEEDED .. . AND SERVE WELL. 


THE GALION IRON WORKS & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GALION OHIO 


DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 


or 


a. me 
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Silhouettes against the Sky 


It’s a dramatic spectacle—these silhouettes against 
the sky! Master choppers perched upon their pre- 
carious “steps”... blades glinting in the sun as they 
flash in and out of the wood with incredible speed 
. +. sinewy muscles rippling in perfect time with 
the song of the axe. 

The cut is through! The time is announced, and 
the crowd cheers a new champion! 

What axes do these master choppers use? 

At the Brisbane, Australia, matches last Septem- 
ber, out of 141 axes used by competitors, 123 were 
made by Plumb. 


At the Royal Agricultural Show in Adelaide the 
same month, Plumb Axes won first, second and 
third place in all heats, all semi-finals and all 
grand finals. 

Why does nearly every one of them use Plumb? 

Because seconds are vital, and it is the fastest 
axe on earth. Because the edge must stay sharp 
through the longest chop, and Plumb steel holds 
its razor-keen edge. 

Because balance is essential, and the Plumb is 
scientifically balanced to rise easily and fall true. 
Because clearance is imperative, and the tapered 
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Furnished in 3 to 514 bb. weights. 


DREADNAUGHT SINGLE BIT MICHIGAN 


Made of one piece of high-grade steel—not two pieces welded together! 
Hardened for a depth of two full inches and toughened to hold a keen edge. 


CHAMPION SINGLE BIT DAYTON 


design of the Plumb blade 
rolls the chip and frees itself. 

They use it for all of those 
qualities which you need in an 
axe for everyday chopping. 

Use the Axe of Champions. It 
costs no more. Ask your hard- 
ware dealer. 











Ground in a fan-shaped, 3-point grind to give better clearance in the cut. 
Hand-honed bit removes the wire edge and prevents crumbling and dulling of 
the edge. A super-axe! A racing axe for the ¢ opping expert. 


Other patterns and sizrs for every chopping need 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Phila., U.S. A. 


/PLUMB | 


DOUBLE LIFE 











i: | Hammers Hatchets 
nat ‘4. Files Sleages Axes 
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Gripping news pours in from the four 
corners of the earth . . . and to the 
four corners is distributed by the 
» World’s International Daily Newspaper. 





Critical times, these! You need the facts in order to see clearly, 
think soundly about events. You want the facts uncolored by 
political propaganda, financial interests, partisan bias. Do as 
thousands of other alert, progressive, discerning readers do and 
make it a habit to read The Christian Science Monitor. There you 
will find independent reports direct from the scene of discussion 
and action .. . from Washington, Geneva, London, Paris .. . 
from Africa and the Orient . . . cabled, telegraphed, written by 
the Monitor’s exclusive correspondents. You'll find editorials 
which dig beneath surface events . . . explain meanings . . . 
interpret the news understandably and impartially . .. point out 
correcting ways and quicken thought. 

Yes! Coming months in the Monitor promise big news, absorb- 


ing features, courageous editorials. And here’s an easy way to 
test its interest and value for you. 


Special Get-Acquainted Offer 
SIX WEEKS for $1.00 


Readers of this magazine may receive the Monitor for a trial 
period of six weeks at the special rate of $1. Take advantage of 
this offer. Invite the Monitor to your home daily for the next six 
weeks. Become familiar with its diversified contents, its universal 
attitude, its world-wide scope. Keep truly abreast of the news. 
Use coupon below for these special subscriptions. 


THE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 





THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Dept. 


issues) beginning at once. 


PD csvisnleatdesverancitehen<ibubasendundinnsnettalatinlipanlnontbusites piedwedcsayaespibbtnkieeaiusstbuestcabuaibéioeeiuiesinidianist 

DB BNOU A. cicecerescrsvessvncnsevsessccssecsscescccensscosctecnsocevnsesascenczeseseesencncsssebossecscnncestesseonsccosenssconensccesecoese 
Price of Regular Monitor Subscriptions The Wednesday Issue Only, Including 

0 1 month i the Magazine Section 

OD 3 months ... . 

(J 6 months 4.50 [1 year .... 

oe De SUED. cntenaercecesniebasaccntannnationscsenetisess 9.00 [] 6 issues .. 


AF-6, One, Norway Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below for six weeks 
I enclose $1.00. 
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Nine States Adopt Wildlife Plan 


With the signing of an agreement by State 
agencies in Ohio, nine states are now co- 
operating with the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey in investigations to learn how to increase, 
maintain, and use wildlife resources, and to 
show on trial areas how facts found in re- 
search can be applied in a practical manner. 
In addition to Ohio the cooperating states 
are: Alabama, Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, and Virginia. 

Several other states sought to take part in 
the research program, but available funds 
limited the quota to nine. These were 
selected with a view to carrying on research 
on a regional basis with as little duplication 
as practicable. Each state program is ar- 
ranged so that the practical information 
obtained may be applied to a large area. 

Advisory committees of representatives of 
the Biological Survey, land grant colleges, 
and state game departments administer the 
work and funds. Project leaders selected by 
the bureau and states direct the active work 
at the land grant colleges. 


Mexico to Protect Migratory Birds 
and Game Animals 


Mexico is now prepared to cooperate with 
Canada and the United States in the protec- 
tion of migratory birds and game animals in 
accordance with a treaty signed by representa- 
tives of the two governments at Mexico City 
on February 7, 1936, and ratified by the Sen- 
ate on April 30. This treaty, which awaits 
formal approval by the Mexican government, 
extends to the entire North American Conti- 
nent the principles of the migratory bird 
treaty with Canada which has been in effect 
since August 16, 1916. 

With certain exceptions, the taking, trans- 
portation, and sale of migratory birds and 
their products is limited to a maximum period 
of four months annually in each country, 
refuge zones are to be established, hunting 
from aircraft is prohibited, and a closed sea- 
son for the hunting of wild ducks is extended 
from March 10 to September 1 of each year. 
Included in the list of migratory birds are 
several which do not go as far north as 
Canada, but the two treaties materially 
strengthen the government’s position in all 
matters pertaining to the protection of migra- 
tory birds. 

In a letter to Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, Secretary of Agriculture Wallace com- 
mented as follows: “A vast stride toward the 
restoration and protection, indeed in some 
cases the rescue from extirpation, of our mi- 
gratory game and various groups of our in- 
sectivorous and other birds, was taken by the 
conclusion of the convention of August 16, 
1916, with Great Britain, for the protection 
of birds migrating between Canada and the 
United States. But as numbers of species of 
these birds, both game and non-game, extend 
their migrations and winter dispersals tv 
Mexico and beyond, it has been manifest that 
to insure their more effective conservation, as 
well as the conservation of other groups of 


birds migrating between Mexico and_ the 
United States, cooperation with the United 


Mexican States is not only desirable but also 
quite imperative, and to that end the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has earnestly desired and 
for some years past has sought to bring about 
the negotiation of a convention with that 
Republic.” 

Necessary amendments to the Migratory 
Bird Treaty Act of July 3, 1918, have been 
introduced jointly by Senator Pittman, of 
Nevada, and Representative MacReynolds, of 
North Dakota. 
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Hw DYNAMITE 
helps to Build Dams 











HE building of dams to control floods, to 

produce power, to aid navigation and to irri- 
gate land is certainly one of the most important 
of the government’s many construction projects. 
Not only are all of us immediately benefited, but 
so are generations to come. 

Without the help of dynamite, these works 
could never even be started . . . much less com- 
pleted. Consider how dynamite aids in every step 
of dam building. 


FIRST—DYNAMITE clears the site. Loose boul- 
ders, trees, tons of earth must be removed be- 
fore the real construction work begins; 

SECOND—DYNAMITE blasts diversion tun- 
nels to carry water around the site; 

THIRD—DYNAMITE blasts out the excava- 
tion for the foundation; 

FOURTH—DYNAMITE shapes the channeling 
to key the concrete; 

FIFTH—DYNAMITE quarries the rock for the 
concrete aggregate. 


Du Pont explosives and du Pont methods of us- 
ing explosives have been used in the construction 
of dams for more than a hundred years. Du Pont 
engineers have collaborated with government of- 
ficials and hydraulic engineers in the construction 
of most of the great dams built. We will gladly 
place our experience at your disposal. Write us. 
We can surely be of help to you. 


REG. U. Ss. PAT. OFF. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO... INC. 


EXPLOSIVES DEPARTMENT, 6107 DUPONT BUILDING, WILMINGTON, 
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e For every job in the 
protection, preserva- 
tion and management 
of the forest there is a 
dependable True Tem- 


per Tool. 
THE 
AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Makers of Essential Tools 


Write today for 32- 
page Handbook des- 
cribing this famous 
line of essential tools. 
It’s free. 
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Trail Riders to Explore Great Smokies 


Responding to popular demand for an expedition of the “Trail Riders of the 
Wilderness” in the East, The American Forestry Association has announced the 
organization of a twelve-day trip in the wilderness region of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, in North Carolina and Tennessee. The expedition will 
leave Asheville, North Carolina, on the morning of June 21, returning to Asheville 
in the afternoon of July 2. The party will be limited to twelve riders, both men 
and women. The cost, Asheville back to Asheville, is $110. 

Known as the “Mountain Throne of the East,” the Great Smokies present a 
true wilderness, one that will challenge even the experienced trail rider. Straddling 
fifty-nine miles of high mountain boundary between Tennessee and North Carolina, 
it represents eastern landscape in finest expression—and the best of the original 
eastern forest. Its features are its lofty ridges, peaked and spurred, its plunging 
valleys, the grandeur and variety of wild mountain scenery, its innumerable waters, 
the splendor of its flowering, and its great areas of richly varied deciduous forest 
which the ax has never touched. It contains 667 square miles, of which nearly 
one half is primitive, and without roads. It is into this area. where mountain 
trails are the only means of travel, the trail riders will venture. 


The dates—June 21 to July 2—have been selected because it is the flowering 
season in the high Smokies—rhododendron jungles in bloom, tulip trees, trilliums, 
dog-tooth violets and a score of others. The richness and glory of the flowering 
trees and shrubs of the great Smokies is amazing. There are one hundred and 
fifty-two varieties of trees alone. Nowhere in America is such a variety of plant 
life found in an eaual area. 





Inasmuch as this party will be very limited—only twelve riders—reservations 
should be made at once. This may be done by writing or wiring The American 
Forestry Association, 919 Seventeenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Those planning to ride with the western expedition of the Trail Riders of the 
Wilderness, and who have not as yet made reservations, are likewise urged to act 
immediately. Expedition No. 5, the Olympic Wilderness of the State of Wash- 
ington, is already filled to capacity; all other expeditions are sixty per cent filled. 


After the maximum number of places are reserved, further reservations cannot be 
accepted. 


In addition to the Olympic expedition, the other western trips are: Expedition 
No. 1, Flathead—Sun River Wilderness, Montana, July 9 to July 30; Expedition 
No. 2, Wind River Wilderness, Wyoming, July 30 to August 10; Expedition No. 
3, Gila Wilderness, New Mexico, August 1 to August 13; and Expedition No. 4, 
also Gila Wilderness, August 15 to August 24. The Olympic trip is Expedition 
No. 5; the Great Smokies, in the East, Expedition No. 6. 

These expeditions are conducted on a non-commercial basis by The American 
Forestry Association as a service to its members. Take advantage of them by 
reserving a place immediately. 





HENRY O'MALLEY DIES 


Henry O'Malley, United States Commis- 1906 and superintendent of the Clackamas, 


sioner of Fisheries from 1922 to 1933, died Oregon, station, from 1907 to 1913. 
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suddenly of a heart attack in Seattle, Wash- 
ington, April 24. He was sixty years old. 

Associates in the Bureau of Fisheries count 
Mr. O’Mailey’s sponsorship of the White Bill 
for Commerce Department control of the 
Alaskan fishing industry his most outstand- 
ing professional achievement. He succeeded 
in having the bill enacted in 1924 and sub- 
sequently made annual trips to Alaska to 
supervise its enforcement. As a_ result, 
Alaska now produces two-thirds of the 
world’s supply of canned salmon and its fish- 
ing industry, valued at $35,000,000 annually. 
affords employment to 250,000 persons. 

Born in Vermont, O’Malley carved a career 
which won him the highest honors in his 
field. After graduation from the St. Johns- 
bury Academy in 1895, he took a job as a 
$1 a day laborer with the United States 
fisheries station in St. Johnsbury. He was 
foreman and superintendent of the Baker 
Lake, Washington, station from 1899 to 


While at Baker Lake, Mr. O'Malley devised 
a salt solution process for separating dead 
from living fish eggs, thus effecting a sub- 
stantial annual saving to the government, as 
the dead eggs formerly were removed by 
hand. 

In 1913 he was placed in charge of all 
fish culture activities on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. O’Malley remained on the Pacific 
Coast until his appointment as commissioner, 
with the exception of the years 1916-18, 
which he spent in Washington as assistant 
in charge of the division of fish culture. 

President Harding appointed Mr. O’Malley 
head of the Fisheries Bureau in 1922. 

With the advent of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration, Mr. O'Malley was relieved of his 
commissionership April 15, 1933. Instead of 
resigning, he continued in the service as 
superintendent of the field station at Baird, 
California. Ill health forced him to retire 
August 31, 1934, 
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Rachford Named Assistant Chief 
of Forest Service 


C. E. Rachford, who has been in charge 
of the grazing branch of the United States 
Forest Service since 1926, was named assis- 
tant chief on April 23, according to F. A. 
Silcox, chief forester. At the same time it 
was announced that Dana Parkinson, assis- 
tant regione! forester in charge of Lands and 
Public Relations for the Intermountain Na- 
tional Forest Region, with headquarters at 
Ogden, Utah, has been appointed chief of 
the Division of Information and Education 
of the Forest Service. 

Mr. Rachford has been a member of the 
Forest Service for more than thirty years 
and is an authority on livestock range man- 
agement. 

He joined the Forest Service as a guard 
on the Modoc and Warner Mountain Na- 
tional Forests in California in 1905, pre- 
viously having been engaged in the livestock 
ranch business in that State. In 1907 he be- 
came a ranger, and in 1908 a supervisor. 

He was made assistant district forester in 
the San Francisco regional office in 1915 
and placed in charge of range management. 
In 1920 he was appointed grazing inspector, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C. 

The Division of the Service which Mr. 
Parkinson heads handles the  informa- 
tional work of the Forest Service, including 
the publication of reports and other tech- 
nical and popular material, information for 
the press, cooperation with organizations in- 
terested in forestry, education in fire preven- 
tion and conservation, and general informa- 
tional service to the public. It assumes the 
work of the old branch of Public Relations. 

Mr. Parkinson received his A.B. Degree 
from Dartmouth College in 1908, and in 
1910 his M.A. in forestry at the Yale For- 
estry School. In July of the same year he 
joined the Forest Service, and worked in 
National Forests in Arizona, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming and Utah, serving in various grades, 
including supervisor, junior administrative 
officer in grazing and assistant regional for- 
ester. 

On April 24. announcement was made of 
the appointment of John F. Preston, for the 
last ten years forester for the Hammermill 
Paper Company, to head the woodland man- 
agement section of the Soil Conservation 
Service. Mr. Preston will supervise the for- 
estry and woodland phases of the soil ero- 
sion control program now being carried on 
by the Service. 


Celebrate Silver Anniversary 


Alumni of the New York State College of 
orestry, at Syracuse University, celebrated 
the silver anniversary of the founding of the 
College at a dinner on April 24, at New 
York City. 

Former Governor Alfred E. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Board of Trusteees of the Col- 
lege; J. Henry Walters, of New York City, 
also a trustee: Dr. William Bray. dean of 
the Graduate School of Syracuse University; 
Dr. Hugh P. Baker r, president of the Massa- 
chusetts State College, at Amherst. first dean 
of the College of Forestry; Dr. Samuel N. 
Spring, present dean; Professor E. F. Me- 
Carthy and other members and former mem- 
bers of the fac sulty of the college and other 
institutions of learning in the. East were 
Present at the jubilee. Former Governor 
Smith made the principal address. 

The College was established at Syracuse 


University in 1911 by the New York State 
Legislature, 
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Perhaps YOU hesitate to 
blast during dry periods 


... but you needn't! 










Even the driest of weather need not 
interfere with blasting where proper ex- 
plosives are properly used. 


Atlas provides explosives that are widely 
used for forestry and timbering opera- 
tions under dry conditions. These are 
sold under the name Gicodyn in Western 
Atlas Giant Division territory and under 
the name Apcodyn in other Atlas 
territory. 


They develop rated strength and possess 
the proper velocities for various field 
jobs. They are uniform and dependable. 
Load and fire them properly and dry 
weather need be no hindrance to your 
blasting program. 





ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Cable Address—Atpowco 


Everything for Blasting 


OFFICES 
Allentown, Pa. Joplin, Mo. New Orleans, La. Pittsburgh, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. New York, N. Y. Portland, Oregon St. Louis, Mo. 
Butte, Mont. Knoxville, Tenn. Philadelphia, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah Tamaqua, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Calif. Picher, Okla. San Francisco, Calif. Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Houghton, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. Pittsburg, Kansas Seattle, Wash. 


ATLAS 


EXPLOSIVES 











Grow Trees from Seed 


Sow about %-inch deep in a protected part of 
garden or cold frame. 


The following varieties are available in 25c Packets 
(Postpaid in U. S. A.) 










Oriental Spruce Yellow Pine 
Colorado White Fir Pitch Pine 
- White Spruce White Pine 
Norway Spruce Scots Pine 
Austrian Pine Himalayan Pine 
- SPECIAL a Pine Swiss Mt. Pine 
Red Pine 


+} SCOTS PINE HERBST BROTHERS 


Tree and Shrub Seed Specialists 
92 WARREN ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Rock 
Island 








Highspots of the 
SCENIC WEST 


OLORADO 
ELLOWSION 
ALIFORNI 


Why Not All THREE 
In One Vacation 


Wide Choice of Routes 
Go One Way—Return Another 
All the famous National Parksand 
Forests in one swing ’round the west- 
ern circle. 


AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 
—THROUGH SERVICE 


Direct service Chicago to Deming, New 
Mexico—rail destination of the ‘*Trail 
Riders of the National Forests’? who 
will visit the Gila Wilderness this 
summer. 


You can afford an unusual outing at 
the low fares offered this season. 
Delightful all-expense tours, too—any- 
where west. Ask for full particulars. 


ROCK ISLAND 


Travel by Train for Safety, Comfort, Economy 


--——— MAML_THIS COUPON_____... 
L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manag 





Rock Island Lines 
701 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Il. 

Please furnish complete travel information 
and forward literature on (J Colorado, CD Yellow- 
atone, ( California, () All-expense tours. Check 
booklets desired. 


Es 





FORESTRY 














A FOREST SAVED 
IS A FOREST RAISED 
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pS S> FISHING 


7 Hotel Wachapreaaue 


PRIZES FOR LARGEST AND MOST EACH VARIETY 
Route 13, via Del-Mar-Va, auto or Express. Turn east at 
Keller Sta. 

For details send for bvoklets. 
Rods—Reels, Fishing Suits, Sale or Hire. If its fishing 
ask Mr. Mears, ‘“‘He Knows,’’ fishes 5 to 6 days week 

7 mo. 

A.A.A. & Keystone Club A.H.A. & Southern 

A. H. G. MEARS (Ownership Management), Wachapreague, 
0. Side, E. S. Va. 


season. 





IN CONGRESS 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 








Differences in the fundamental philosophies 
and ambitions of the National Park Service 
and the Forest Service were revealed in pub- 
lic hearings when the House Committee on 
Public Lands considered Representative Wall- 
gren’s Bill, H. R. 7086, to create the Mount 
Olympus National Park, in the Olympic 
Peninsula of Northwest Washington. On 
May 7, the committee decided that the differ- 
ences with particular regard to the recre- 
ational functions of the two bureaus can only 
be settled by Congressional action and re- 
ported the bill favorably as introduced. 

This bill would make a National Park of 
the 467 square miles now in the Mount 
Olympus Monument and would take 609 
square miles from the Olympic National For- 
est, which are estimated to contain about 
17,000,000,000 board feet of timber. Much of 
this timber is in high, inaccessible areas, but 
between 5,000,000,000 and 6,000,000,000 board 
feet are acknowledged to be so located as 
to warrant an economic lumbering operation. 

L. F. Kneipp and H. W. Plumb, of the 
Forest Service, expressed the desire of that 
bureau to place these timberlands under a 
sustained yield program, while Director Arno 
B. Cammerer, W. H. Horning, and others 
of the Park Service described the unusual 
forest growth of that region, the remarkable 
wildlife, including the herds of Roosevelt 
elk, and expressed the desire of that bureau 
to protect them against all forms of ex- 
ploitation. The crux of the problem revolved 
about the question as to whether conservative 
lumbering supplemented by Forest Service 
assurances to maintain portions in “Primi- 
tive Areas” and “Recreation Areas” is in- 
compatible with recreational uses. 

A high point in the discussion was reached 
on May 1, when Horace Albright, former 
director of the Park Service, declared that 
such questions as are included in the Wall- 
gren Bill would never be answered so long 
as the two bureaus are administered in 
two separate departments and insisted that 
the Forest Service is trying to be the Alpha 
and the Omega of outdoor recreation. 

The intensity of feeling was continued 
on May 5, when Secretary Harold L. Ickes, 
of the Department of the Interior, appeared 
before the committee and berated policies of 
the Forest Service. Referring to the term 
“multiple use,” he said: “But let us not 
be led astray by these strange, if interesting, 
word phantasies, nor by such elusive phrases 
as ‘selective cutting’ and ‘planned local 
economy’ as applied to a natural resource that 
it is the duty of this generation to pre- 
serve. After all, if we face the problem 
squarely, we must know that we cannot log a 
primeval forest and still retain the forest. We 
cannot turn our trees over to the lumbermen 
even under a ‘planned local economy’ and 
preserve the ‘inspirational and educational 
values of national significance’ as proposed 
in the report which the Department of Agri- 
culture has made against this bill to es- 
tablish the Mount Olympus _ National 
a ~ * 

“It must be clear to your committee by 
this time that opposition to this National 
Park proposal is strictly local and is prompt- 
ed by commercial interests that see no wrong 
in destroying a national treasure so long 


as a profit may be taken from this luxuriantly 
timbered area. * * * 

“Forest Supervisor Plumb declares that 
‘multiple use has always been the ideal of 
the Forest Service. We cannot really under- 
stand what Mr. Plumb means by ‘use’ un- 
less we substitute for it the expression ‘use 
up. Yet there could be a ‘multiple use’ of 
this, as well as of other similar areas, that 
would not mean the cutting down of a single 
tree. Parks are not without their uses merely 
because they are not being physically ex- 
ploited. They have educational, recreational 
and inspirational uses which are of transcen- 
dent and permanent value. * * * 

“I insist that it would be a stupid thing 
for this country to do so unpardonable a 
thing, to surrender this area to become a 
laboratory for the working out of a theory of 
multiple use which inevitably, sooner or later, 
would mean the exhaustion of everything 
in the area that is capable of being con- 
verted into a money profit.” 

In conclusion, he said: “Sustained yield 
logging, multiple use, or any of the other 
smooth-sounding techniques of the Forest 
Service are no substitute for a National 
Park and will not save an area of National 
Park quality.” 

The committee concluded the hearings 
shortly after the Secretary’s statement, and 
although it declined to permit L. F. Kneipp, 
of the Forest Service, to answer the several 
charges of the Secretary and Mr. Albright, 
permission was given to file a supplemental 
statement in which exceptions were taken to 
some of Secretary Ickes’ testimony. Said Mr. 
Kneipp: “The numerous assertions and im- 
plications that utilization of the natural re- 
sources of the National Forests, under Forest 
Service supervision, is equivalent to devasta- 
tion, disregard and defy the physical evi- 
dences afforded by the National Forests and 
the economic and social benefits now gener- 
ally recognized by the majority of the people 
having a personal knowledge of the conditions 
actually existing within the National For- 
ets. * * * 

“Persistent linking of the Forest Service 
with ‘Timber Barons’ or with predatory in- 
terests has no more justification than there 
would be for linking the National Park 
Service with the transportation, hotel and 
other interests which through exclusive con- 
cessions have a monopoly on all service to 
the public within the National Parks. 

“The oft repeated assertion that the For- 
est Service is trying to go into the National 
Park business is without foundation. There 
is no desire to establish mechanized and com- 
mercialized forms of public recreation in the 
National Forests. * * 

“The unified assertions that the United 
States Department of Agriculture consist 
ently has opposed all measures to create oF 
enlarge National Parks definitely is refuted 
by the records of the Public Lands Commit- 
tee, which will show that in relation to each 
National Park created or enlarged by trans- 
fer of National Forest lands since 1910, the 
approval or concurrence of the United States 
Department of Agriculture is recorded.” 

The Lewis bill, S. 2665, to change the name 
of the Department of the Interior to the 
partment of Conservation passed the Senate 00 
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May 13. Before considering it Senator Lewis, 
of Illinois, succeeded in substituting the text 
of the Dempsey bill, H. R. 11642, for the orig- 
inal Lewis bill. The House may now substi- 
tute the Lewis bill for the Dempsey bill on the 
House calendar where it is subject to early 
consideration. 

On May 15 the Senate passed the Robinson 
pill, H. R. 10104, authorizing the National 
Park Service to study the park, parkway, and 
recreational programs in the United States. 
The original bill as passed by the House on 
January 20 has been materially amended and 
the authority limited to a survey on lands 
throughout the United States other than those 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Plans for government reorganization go 
merrily on. As a result of the Bankhead 
resolution, H. Res. 460, passed by the House 
on April 29, the Speaker appointed Represen- 
tatives Buchanan, of Texas, Cochran, of 
Missouri, Brown, of Michigan, Lehlbach, of 
New Jersey, and Wadsworth, of New York, 
to serve as a House Committee to consider 
the reorganization of government departments. 
This committee supplements the President’s 
Committee consisting of Louis Brownlow, Dr. 
Charles E. Merriam, and Luther Gulick, and 
Senator Byrd’s committee of which he is 
chairman, with Senators Robinson, of Ar- 
kansas, O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, Townsend, O ADVENTUROUS and thrilling was last year's 
of Delaware, and McNary, of Oregon. The lition ; he Wind River rea: pala ol 
Senators have retained the Brookings Insti- See th Pe ee ans See aa 4 fe aie aes *s Wilder 
tution of Washington, D. C., and each com- ve T 1 Ride. en ee ee ee 

° ° ° ness rai 1de, 
mittee is expected to report early in the 
75th Congress. How the three committees will 
coordinate their activities remains to be seen. 











Perhaps no other region offers so much to gladden the 
pioneer spirit. Here are towering mountain peaks, gla- 


Further complicating the situation is H. R. ciers, perpetual snow-valleys, black canyons separated 

156th tetendineed ter Penssonstetiee Miche by ice-scored ridges, swift-flowing streams — all as un- 

- Toate the pe Ps of oiididhe pene spoiled as when hardy Jim Bridger first penetrated this 
8, s : . d country. 

be to transfer to the Department of Agricul- i ciealeseae tae 


ture administration of the Taylor Grazing 
Act and of the agricultural features of the 
Reclamation Survey, leaving the engineering 
and construction activities to the Department 
of the Interior. 

On May 11 the House passed the $2,364,- 
229,712 Deficiency Appropriation Bill, H. R. 
12624, which carries $308,000,000 for Emerg- 
ency Conservation Work activities. This is 
$62,000,000 more than the Budget estimate, 
and is expected to carry the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, with an average of 2,066 
camps and 350,000 enrollees, during the re- 


And again the Chicago & North Western-Union Pacific 
will serve Trail Riders on the first leg of their journey. 
You will enjoy completely air-conditioned trains— 
every comfort and convenience of travel — and rail 
fares are very low. 


North Western-Union Pacific also serve Colorado, Yel- 
lowstone, Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon National Parks, 
the Western Dude Ranch Country, California, Boulder 
Dam, the Pacific Northwest-Alaska. If time permits 
add one or more of these famous vacation regions to 
your itinerary. 


W vite for descriptive literature 





W. S. BASINGER or R. THOMSON 

Ps —_ Ps s Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Trathe Manager 
mainder of the fisc al year and nine months Union Pacific Railroad Chicago & North Western Ry. 
into the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1936. Omaha, Neb. 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
The major portion of the bill would give 


$1,425,000,000 in a lump sum to the W.P.A. 
under Harry Hopkins, $39,900,000 would be 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority. - 


While numerous flood control bills are be- 
fore the House and Senate, all were con- 
spicuous by the absence of specific reference 
to the functions which forestry might per- 


ons, of Illinois, introduced H. BR. 12517 to AMERICAN CONSERVATION 


sons, of Illinois, introduced H. R. 12517 to 
60th Anniversary Number of AMERICAN FORESTS 











authorize $250,000,000 for the purchase of 
forest land at the headwaters of streams, 
under authority of the Weeks Law as amend- 
ed, and under the more recently enacted Ful- 


























in Book Form, Revised and Cloth Bound 
mer Law. aon 2 
While no action is expected this session EpiTeD BY iteuane-a - 
on S. 4507 or H. R. 12446, introduced joint- This volume presents a clear picture of America’s organic 
ly by Senator McNary and Representative natural resources, the part they have played in the development 
i Doxey, these forest conservation bills which of the nation, the manner and consequences of their use, and 
: are in the nature of a substitute for the the spread of the conservation movement from its beginning in 
frequently heralded “forestry omnibus _ bill,” the United States down to the present time. 
' trod ally — of study during the Send For A Copy 
4 —— er 7 This story has delighted thousands of men and 
Representative John Taber, of New York women. It belongs permanently in every home 
4 State, was appointed a member of the House library because it is a story every American should 
: « conferees on the Agricultural Appropriation know. Send for your copy. 
e odes aes oe cee nee = Sane. © re THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
2 ols. s this goes to press, the ouse i . 
4 had not acted on either the Agricultural or $2.50 Per Copy 919 17th Street, Northwest Washington, D. C. 
Interior Appropriation Bills. 
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YOU'LL BE NEAR YOSEMITE 


on your 
Pacific Coast trip 


Summer vacation season in Yosemite 
(open all year) is the peak of all Cali- 
fornia travel experiences. Giant water- 
falls, sheer granite walls and the Mariposa 
Big Trees will all be on parade before 
you. Any travel agent will arrange for a 
stopover at Merced, Calif., on your main- 
line tickets. Meantime, write for scenic 
folders, addressing Dr. Don Tresidder, 
President, Yosemite Park and Curry 
Co., Yosemite National Park, California. 





vernig it 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
OR LOS ANGELES 


FLAGS OF AMERICA — 
By COLONEL W. H. WALDRON, U. S. A. | 


The History of America is wrapped up in the Flags that have entered into | 
the life of the Nation, and no collection of adventure tales could be more thrilling | 
than those which tell their story. 

In the pages of “Flags of America” the 48 Flags that have had a place in the | 
raaking of “Old Glory” are shown in their original colors and the story of each is | 
told in simple text. When one receives a copy of “Flags of America” he gets a 
groundwork in American History presented in a new and attractive way. He gets | 

















a reference book that is worthy of a place in the library of every home in America. 
Give your Boys and Girls a copy of “Flags of America.” Let them see, in 
their original colors, the 48 flags that have entered into the history of the country. 
Let them read how they fit into the picture. They will be better Americans for 
having done so. The price is only 50 cents per copy. Order today from: 


| 

| 

THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION | 

919 17th Street, Northwest Washington, D. C. 


























Adventure Off the Beaten 
Track with 


Trail Riders 


OF THE 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 
Annual Ride 
July 31st to August 4th 


-——_- _— 








* IDE away from civilization to little known, 
fascinating regions of the Canadian Rock- 
ies, unreached by car or train! Cowboys for guides! 
Pack trains! Camping out! Fishing in mountain 
streams and lakes! Interesting fellow companions 
. . . authors, explorers, artists. Leave Banff July 
31. Return to Banff or Lake Louise August 4. 


5 Days, All Expenses 


Tent equipment, meals, saddle ponies 


and services of guides provided. $ 
Rate includes motor bus transport 
from Banff and return to starting 
point. 


For full details write to Secretary-Treasurer, 
Room 318, Windsor Station, Montreal, Canada. 








Resources Board Recommends 
Power Agency in Columbia Basin 


Immediate creation by the present Con- 
gress of a Federal corporate power agency 
in the Columbia Basin and early considera- 
tion of other development problems affect- 
ing the Pacific Northwest were recommended 
to President Roosevelt on May 6 by the 
National Resources Committee. 

The recommendations are based on an 
analysis of the recent report of the Pacific 
Northwest Regional Planning Commission, 
which was prepared at the request of the 
President, and which deals with urgent prob- 
lems in the Columbia Basin and, particularly, 
with planning, construction and _ operation 
of certain public works. This Commission is 
composed of the chairmen of the State Plan- 
ning Boards in Idaho, Montana, Oregon and 
Washington and the district chairman of the 
National Resources Committee. 

The specific recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on the distribution of power to be 
generated at Bonneville, Grand Coulee and 
other potential Columbia River projects is, 
in part, as follows: 

“We concur in the recommendation of the 
Regional Planning Commission that a new 
and separate Federal corporate agency should 
be established for the distribution and mar- 
keting of the power from the Bonneville 
Dam, and that such an agency might well 
consist of three members appointed by and 
responsible to the President. Such an agency, 
if appointed by the President, would keep 
to the front the social and economic purposes 
underlying the government’s power develop- 
ment at Bonneville and ultimately Grand 
Coulee, and would secure for the whole 
region the benefits of this large Federal 
expenditure. 


“We recommend that the authority of the 
proposed new power agency should include 
distribution of the power and establishment 
of rates to encourage broad regional use of 
Bonneville power. Authority should include 
those incidental powers concerning construc- 
tion of transmission lines, purchase or con- 
demnation of lands, and similar activities 
necessary to the administration of the _pri- 
mary functions of the proposed agency. 

“We recommend a policy for the sale of 
electricity which will make rates similar 
over large areas, which will pass along the 
economies in the prices of wholesale power 
to the ultimate consumer, and which will 
contribute insofar as may be wise to the 
stabilization of existing communities, the ap- 
propriate decentralization of new industries, 
the increase of steady employment and _ the 
increased consumption of electric energy by 
farmers and domestic consumers.” 


Other major recommendations by the Na- 
tional Resources Committee are as follows: 
That a continuous regional or interstate plan- 
ning activity and planning organization for 
the Pacific Northwest Region should be pro- 
vided through cooperation of State Planning 
Boards and Federal officials in the area and 
through continued Federal financial assistance 
to the Regional Planning Commission in the 
form of technical consultants and emergency 
personnel, as at present, or by loan of Fed- 
eral personnel, or by other appropriate ways 
and means; that to maintain and develop the 
chief industry of the Pacific Northwest, the 
policy of intensive management for sus- 
tained yields should be applied to private 
and public forest areas; that in the develop- 
ment of irrigation projects their economic 
feasibility and advantages be appraised by 
the Regional Planning Commission in con- 
junction with the Department of the Interior 
and Agriculture. 
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Know 


CANADA 


For the man or woman who desires 
to know the world, there is no better 
way of becoming acquainted with the 
Dominion of Canada and the British 
Empire generally than as a reader of 
Canadian Geographical Journal. 


Profusely illustrated, Canadian 
Geographical Journal presents articles 
of a popular character dealing with 


all phases of geography — historical, 
physical and economic — first of 


Canada, then of the British Empire 
and of other parts of the world. 


Educational to the young as well as 
informative to the adult, Canadian 
Geographical Journal is a magazine 
which is welcomed by all members of 
the family. 


Canadian Geographical Journal is 
authoritative. It is published by the 
Canadian Geographical Society, mem- 
bership in which entitles you to re- 
ceive the magazine. Membership fee 
in U. S. A. is $3.50. 


CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY 


Brock Building, 172 Wellington St. 
Ottawa, Canada 














Back Numbers of 


American Forests 


AMERICAN FORESTS 
Magazine carries each month 
articles by able authorities and 
writers and is designed to keep 
you abreast with what is hap- 
pening in the whole field of 
Conservation. Accordingly we 
have found it practical to keep 
large files of back copies on 
hand. It is suggested that indi- 
viduals, schools and libraries 
write us their needs and a 
schedule of prices will be sup- 
plied promptly. 





Forestry Questions Submitted to The 
American Forestry Association, 1713 K 
St.. N. W., Washington, D. C., will be 
Answered in this Column. .... A Self- 
Addressed Stamped Envelope Accom- 
panying Your Letter will Assure a Reply. 


+ + 


Question: I am looking for a homestead 
in the northwest. Is it true that the Gov- 
ernment has discontinued issuing such grants? 


E. C. C.—California. 


Answer: All public lands in the conti- 
nental United States were reserved from 
entry under the Homestead Act by an execu- 
tive order of November 26, 1934, and 
amended by other executive orders of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1935 and March 20, 1935. These 
orders do not affect the opportunity for 
homesteading land in Alaska. 

The reservations against land withdrawals 
were made in accordance with the Taylor 
Grazing Act of June 28, 1934. After comple- 
tion of the grazing districts, lands may again 
be available for homestead entry in tracts 
not exceeding 320 acres wherever the Sec- 
retary of the Interior concludes, after ade- 
quate examination, that they are suitable for 
the production of agricultural crops. 





Question: Please give me the number of 
tree species native to Europe——C. H. G., 
North Carolina. 

Answer: In the neighborhood of 200 tree 
species are listed in the “New Manual of 
European Flora” by Gustave Hegi. 


Question: Enclosed is a sample of red 
cedar, scattered branches of which are brown 
and evidently dead, while other individuals in 
the same hedge are entirely dead. Can you 
suggest the cause and a remedy?—O. M. B.., 
Washington, D. C. 


Answer: Examination by entomologists and 
plant pathologists in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture revealed neither in- 
sect nor fungus injury. According to the Di- 
vision of Forest Pathology in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry this is winter injury caused 
by drying winds and periods of warm weather 
accompanied by intense sunlight when the 
soil is frozen and the roots dormant. 

As a result the roots are unable to absorb 
moisture sufficient to replace that lost by 
evaporation. It is suggested that trees or 
shrubs which are only slightly injured may be 
restored by shallow cultivation and by fer- 
tilizing the soil during the following spring 
and summer. Where such winter injury is 
severe, however, there is no remedy. Repeti- 

















Dude ranching in New Mexico 
and Arizona is an all-year proposition, 
as perhaps you know. Open seasons are 
largely a matter of elevation—for ranch 
houses there are set all the way from 
1,200 to 8,500 feet above the sea. 


4 


For the winter places, the season 
recently closed proved a busy and suc- 
cessful one, the busiest season many have 
ever had. The higher ranches—say above 
3,500 feet—are now getting into full 
swing, with last summer’s very reason- 
able rates generally unchanged. 


¢ 


The clientele of a good ranch grows 
finely from the spontaneous enthusiasm 
of its guests. They come again and 
again. They bring others with them. 
Genuine, informal hospitality, with 
every essential of solid comfort; the 
long, brilliant out-of-doors days and 
crisp, quiet nights in the grandeur of the 
Southwestern highlands, have an irre- 
sistible appeal. 
4 


We sought to make our new Dude 
Ranch Book the most beautiful and 
authentic — on ranching yet issued. 
A word will bring it — wi rsonal 
recommendations, if you wish them. 
Santa Fe round-trip summer fares to 
the ranch country and on to California 
in air-conditioned trains, will hold their 
all-time low. Consider shipping your 
car along, too. It costs less, and is more 
convenient, than ever. 















W. J. Black, P.T.M. 
Santa Fe System Lines 
975 Railway Exch. 
Chicago, Illinois 


tion of the injury can usually be prevented 
by mulching around the base of the trees 
during the winter months with leaf mold 
straw, well rotted manure or similar material 
Exposed shrubs can be further protected 
against wind or intense sunlight with wind- 
breaks of burlap or evergreen boughs. 
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. - Flexible, Light- 
Weight Comfort plus 
Weather Protection 





cA new BUTTNICK COAT 


PISHERMEN—here is your coat! 
Not heavy, not bulky, but light, flexible, 
comfortable. Double shoulders and back 
give you protection against rain. Plenty 
of large, roomy pockets—entire back a 
pocket, all with snap flaps. Ideal for 
spring and summer wear. Finest quality 
U.S. Army Duck, dry-waterproofed. All 
seams double-sewed, style and tailoring 
are the finest. At this price, every fisher- 
man should have one of these coats. 


ONLY $ 47? Postpaid anywhere 
in the United States 





If not completely satisfied, return 
in five days, money refunded. 


BUTTNICK MFG. CO. 


204 FIRST AVENUE SOUTH 


SEATTLE, WASH. 














GO00D-BYE 
SPARROWS! 





Sparrows are a menace to your song 
birds, garden and poultry. Why put 
up with them a single day longer? 

Get rid of them the positive way 
with an EVER-SET SPARROW 
TRAP. 


Never Fails to Work 


THE EVER-SET TRAP is simple in con- 
etruction; automatic in action. Nothing to 
wear out or get out-of-order. Rust proof 
and easily cleaned. Catches from 10 to 2 
sparrows daily. . 

A few bread crumbs, chicken feed or 
grain is the only bait you need. And it 
never fails to work! 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Ever-set is the perfect sparrow trap— 
simple, sure, effective. It is positively 
guaranteed to give complete satisfaction, 
or we will immediately refund every cent 
of your money upon return of trap in g 
condition. 


Order Yours Now 


Simply mail us your check or money order 
for only $4.25—and we’ll send your EVER- 
SET TRAP prepaid. After you own one, 
you'll know why there are over 20,000 in 


use today. 
EVER-SET TRAP CO. 


30251 Grand Ave. Davenport, Iowa 








DIRECTORS DEFINE ASSOCIATION POLICY 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
The American Forestry Association held in 
Washington April 27, the Association’s policy 
in respect to a number of conservation bills 
pending in the present Congress was defined. 
The first measure considered was the bill to 
promote sustained yield forest management 
introduced last month in the Senate by Sena- 
tor McNary and in the House by Repre- 
sentative Doxey. The proposed legislation 
is sponsored by the Joint Committee of the 
Forest Conference of 1933, which formulated 
recommendations for the conservation sec- 
tions of the Lumber Code. Provisions of the 
pending bill were summarized in the March 
issue of AMERICAN Forests. The position of 
the Board in respect to the legislation pro- 
posed is set forth in the following resolu- 
tion which it passed after extended study: 


“RESOLVED: 


1. That the Directors of The American 
Forestry Association endorse the pur- 
poses set forth in the title of Senate 
bill 4507, 74th Congress, 2d Session, 
commonly known as the “Forest Con- 
servation Bill.” 

2. That endorsement in principle is given 
to those sections of the bill which are 
amendments to the Clarke-McNary Act 
of June 7, 1924, with the reservation 
that in Section 5 the cooperation with 
private owners be coordinated with that 
of state forest authorities and be re- 
stricted to such advice and assistance 
as may appropriately be undertaken by 
the Federal Government. The Directors 
further desire to call special attention 
to the vital importance of the problem 
of forest taxation and the necessity for 
vigorous action on the part of the states 
and the Department of Agriculture to 
bring about equitable systems of taxa- 
tion in the different states to the end 
that the practice of forestry may be 
encouraged. 

3. That endorsement is given to the prin- 
ciple of sustained yield units as pro- 
vided in Section 4, with such safe- 
guards as may be necessary to protect 
the public interest. 

4. That endorsement is given to Section 
6, authorizing the continuance on a 
larger scale of the forest survey initt- 
ated under the McSweeney-McNary Act 
of May 22, 1928. 

5. That the Directors endorse Section 8, 
amending the Act of March 20, 1922, 
and enlarging the authority to exchange 
National Forest lands and/or timber 
for private lands within exterior bound- 
aries and not more than six miles out- 
side the present exterior boundaries of 
the National Forests. 

6. That the Directors endorse Section 9, 

expanding the program of forest acqui- 

sition. 

That the Directors endorse Section 10, 

providing for a study of the present 

system of payment of a portion of the 
receipts from National Forests to states 
and territories. 

8. That the Directors recommend a care- 
ful study of the language of Senate Bill 
4507, with a view to clarifying any 
ambiguities of meaning or purpose with 
special reference to the scope of au- 
thority granted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture.” 


A second legislative proposal given con- 
sideration by the Board was the Wallgren 
bill to create the Mount Olympus National 
Park in western Oregon, hearings on which 
have just been concluded by the House Com- 


~! 


mittee on Public Lands. The proposal has 
become the most controversial issue in the 
legislative field of conservation and has 
precipitated an open division between the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Park Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. At a meeting of the 
Association’s Board on January 13, the pro- 
posal was first taken up and a resolution 
passed favoring the permanent preservation 
of a substantial body of the finest primitive 
forest within the region irrespective of the 
departmental jurisdiction. At the same time 
a committee of the Board was appointed to 
study questions of principles and adminis- 
tration involved. Feeling that the whole 
situation needs further and expert study, 
the Board at its April 27th meeting passed 
the following resolution which was laid be- 
fore the House Committee considering the 
bill: 

“WHEREAS, this Board at its meeting on 
January 13, 1936 adopted the following 
resolution: 

That the Board favors permanent pres- 
ervation of a substantial body of the finest 
primitive forest within the region of the 
present Mount Olympus National Monu- 
ment without reference to the jurisdiction 
of the area, 

which resolution is hereby reaffirmed. 


WHEREAS, the proposal of the Wallgren 
bill (H. R. 7086), to establish a National 
Park in the Olympic Mountains, involving 
the transfer of a large area from the Olympic 
National Forest, has given rise to widespread 
difference of opinion as between departments 
of the government and among citizens and 
civic organizations interested in wise con- 
servation, and 


WHEREAS, these differences of opinion 
touch fundamental and far-reaching _princi- 
ples which underlie the selection of areas 
to be dedicated to National Park adminis- 
tration, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the Directors of The American Forestry As- 
sociation recommend: 

1. That action on the Wallgren bill be 
deferred until a later session of Con- 
gress. 

2. That the Secretary of the Interior and 
Secretary of Agriculture be urged to 
appoint jointly a committee of disinter- 
ested experts, outside the government 
service, to make a thorough study of 
the problems and policies involved and 
to make recommendations that may en- 
able the two Secretaries to unite in a 
common recommendation to Congress.” 

To clarify the Association’s position in re- 
spect to the numerous bills now pending in 
Congress attempting to deal with conserva- 
tion of forests, range, and soil as related to 
stream flow and flood control, the Directors 
passed the resolution given below: 


“RESOLVED, That the Directors of The 
American Forestry Association recognizing 
the relation of forests to run-off of water 
and soil erosion affirm the following prin- 
ciples: 

1. That in planning and execution of 
vlans for river control and development 
each river or major branch should be 
considered as a whole, and that each 
public project of construction constitute 
a feature of the broad plan for the: 
river system concerned. 

2. That public works for river control and 
development be closely coordinated with 
systematic efforts for soil conservation 
and erosion control, including intelli- 
gent agriculture, conservation of for- 
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ests, range and pasture, and other - " 
features of constructive land use. © J 

3. That the interstate character of most Get 2 to A Times More Serv 1¢€e with 
of our important river systems, the mag- A ae 
nitude of the river control and water- U R W a ] 
shed protection work required, and the nion ENE ABLE oo Ss 
extent of the direct and indirect eco- 
nomic benefits of such works, both 
justify and require participation of the (Good for the Life of the STEEL) 
Federal Government in the planning 
and execution of these activities. 

1. That, aside from projects essential for 
improvement of navigation, it should 
be the general principle that the locali- 
ties chiefly benefited by public works 


These specially designed tools are forged in 
one piece and fitted with replaceable handles 
of finest quality, straight-grained white ash. 
In case of accidental breakage you can always 


. obtain an exact duplicate handle merely by 

for river control and development bear ordering the number stamped in the original 

an appropriate share of the cost, with ened 

a liberal contribution by the Federal aeeasnaed 

Government.” No more awkward misfits! We guarantee our 

Other action taken by the Board included tools, when so repaired, to have the perfect 

the recommendation that Congress establish hem, set aad Solenes “of dhe attained’ wel 
the National Resources Board as a_ perma- M il. lip f ial l . ‘ 
nent agency, and the election of Colonel —— ay oe ee 


Joseph Hyde Pratt, formerly of North Caro- 


‘ = - 2 = = -_ -_ - = _ - 7 -_ -— - -_ -_ -_ -_ _ - _- = 
_ . a ra = the Association to suc- THE UNION FORK & HOE CO.. 

ceed Mr. Wi oughby G. Walling of Chicago. AF-6, Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 

pending the election of new officers of the 

Association for 1937. Gentlemen: Please send your special Catalog describ- 


ing more than 70 tools designed for forestry and pub- 
lic work. 


Ireland 2 Resets Senates 


Otto Reinhard, of Germany, has been ap- 
pointed Director of Forestry for the Irish 
Free State, according to an announcement 
issued late in March by the Minister of 
Lands. A number of American foresters, 
as well as foresters from other countries had = ee 2 pi ivceeneraran 
been considered for the appointment. 

Mr. Reinhard was selected, according to 
the announcement, because of his high tech- 
nical qualifications and broad experience in 
forestry administration, particularly in Eu- 
rope. He has served, it was stated, in Ger- 
many, Austria, France, Switzerland and South 


Africa. 














Rogers Named eatnenten of 
Yellowstone Park 


Administrative changes affecting three of 
the best known National Parks were an- 
nounced May 5 by Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes. 

The superintendency of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, in Wyoming, will be filled by 
Edmund B. Rogers, succeeding the late 
Roger Toll. For the past seven years Mr. 
Rogers has been superintendent of Rocky 
Mountain National Park, in Colorado. 


Succeeding Mr. Rogers, Thomas J. Allen, ‘ 

for the past five years superintendent of Hot THE CRESTMON T INN 
Springs National Park, in Arkansas, has and COTTAGES 
been appointed superintendent of Rocky 

Mountain National Park. 


Donald S. Libbey will succeed Mr. Allen EAGLES MERE, PA. 


as superintendent of Hot Springs National 











Park. For the past two years he has super- HIGH IN THE ALLEGHENY MOUNTAINS 
= es ee St Ree i i ious WO Golf Courses and seven champion 
we anger Work — = wa the National NVecation Land. "The loveliest spot in ship Tennis Courts. ' Riding, Hiking, 
s, and since last February has been Pennsylvania.” 2200 feet altitude. Bathing, Canoeing, Dancing, Music, and 
deputy assistant director in the Branch of Crisp, exhilarating mountain breezes. —— oo — oa De arco oo, 
4 : s, ’ 
a Rag drag pn < Be ee toe a “aie te fine : Sur- fom. A lomees resort hotel catering to 
" , rounded by miles of unbroken forest; thread- a discriminating clientele of all ages. The 
Appointment of James Ralph Lassiter as ed with new, safe automobile drives. Eagles finest of food, service and appointments. 
superintendent of the newly established Shen- Mere is 160 miles northwest of Philadelphia. Thirty-seventh year under Same Family Man- 
quia Meslene’l Pack. in Vinatale, wns alee 1936 Season June 12 to September 28. agement. 
announced. 
Mr. Lassiter, a native Virginian, has been Write today for illustrated folder and rates 
connected with National Park work since 
-* THE CRESTMONT INN—EAGLES MERE, PA. 
Since April, 1933, he has been engineer in WILLIAM WOODS, Proprietor 
charge of the Shenandoah National Park Proj- Basie: tpn ee 
ect, representing the National Park Service in View of Twelve Counties 
all phases of work under its jurisdiction in 
that area. 
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YOU WANT 
GOOD TOP 
GROWTH 


lf 





TAKE CARE OF 
THE RooTS | 


The development of a healthy, vigorous root 
system is the underlying secret of all good top 
growth. Whether you are transplanting seedlings 
or older trees, you give them a real opportunity 
to take hold quickly when you plant them in a soil 
that has been conditioned with Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss. No other material helps to regenerate 
the water-absorbing roots so quickly and induces 
the same degree of root stimulation. 


The millions of tiny sponge-like cells of 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss supply mechanical 
lungs to your soil—controlling air and water move- 
ment—break up hard clay soils and give body to 
sandy soils. They also act as reservoirs, storing up 
moisture and plant food for full use of the trees 
through their roots. 


Another advantage in using Emblem-Protected 
Peat Moss is that its h king qualities are 
definitely superior. Its behavior in retaining and 
making available nitrogen and other essential plant 
foods is outstanding. Fill in and mail the coupon 
for full facts covering these vital points of superi- 
ority found only in P. I. C. Peat Moss bearing 
the Triangle. 


EmblemProtected, 
PEAT mosS 


FREE 


TEST TABLETS & 
AND VALUABLE 
BOOKLETS 





P 
J 





PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION, 
Educational, Advertising and Researeh 


Dept., 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your free absorbency test tablets 
and Bulletin AF6. 





Address 





City. State 











Forest Planting Recognized 


Plantings of forest trees have been ac- 
cepted as a soil building practice throughout 
the country, and landowners are entitled to 
receive payments under the new Soil Conser- 
vation Act of five dollars an acre, for such 
plantings set out on crop land during 1936. 
Forest plantings are also recognized as a 
soil conserving practice. In support of this 
program the Forest Service is arranging to 
make ten per cent of the Federal nursery 
stock available for farm planting. 

Next year’s program has not been formed, 
but in all probability forest plantations which 
are established during the present year will 
be eligible for payments of one dollar an 
acre. Payments thereafter will be dependent 
upon the state programs, as the Act contem- 
plates that the states will assume responsibil- 
ity by January 1, 1938. As rapidly as the 
states take charge of the agricultural con- 
servation program Federal allotments will be 
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for Soil Conserving Payments 


made and the adminstration will be under- 
taken through the State Extension Services 
by the State Agricultural Committees. 

Farm owners are not.required to enter into 
contracts with either the Federal or the state 
governments. A work sheet filed with county 
committees is all that is required. Payments 
will be made in the late fall or early winter 
after demonstrating that the practices were 
carried out in conformity with approved 
methods. In the event that any labor, seed, 
or materials used in connection with the 
planting were furnished without cost, the 
administration reserves the right to withhold 
or reduce the payment. 

Properly constructed terraces sufficient to 
give adequate protection against erosion are 
also eligible for payment of forty cents for 
each hundred feet of such terraces. The 
total payment for such a practice cannot ex- 
ceed two dollars an acre. 


DAMS ARE NOT ENOUGH 


(Continued from page 252) 


During a large part of the year hogs, turkeys 
and chickens can be supported by these tree 
crops, which will at the same time conserve 
the soil. The practice of burning over wood- 
lands each year is being discouraged, since it 
destroys not only young growth but also the 
soil-nourishing and _ water-retaining _ litter. 
These are but details of the widespread pro- 
gram for agriculture and forestry and up- 
stream engineering which we must adopt if we 
hope to solve two of our great problems— 
erosion control and flood control. 

Nor are floods and soil erosion, spectacular 
as they are, the only havoc which the madcap 
waters wreak in their headlong flight to the 
sea. Millions of dollars invested in dams, in 
reservoirs, in channel improvements, in power 
plants, are being progressively lost. In New 
Mexico, the Zuni Reservoir silted up to seventy 
per cent of its capacity within twenty-two 
years. Raleigh, North Carolina, in 1914, built 
an artificial lake having a capacity of 160,000,- 
000 gallons for a municipal water supply. Its 
drainage basin of six square miles, not en- 
tirely owned by the City. was subsequently 
partially deforested. By 1932 silting had re- 
duced the capacity of the reservoir to 100,000,- 
000 gallons—a decrease of nearly forty per 
cent. In 1923 the city built a larger reservoir 
with a completely protected drainage area of 
seven square miles. Twelve years have brought 
almost no silt into this reservoir, and the water 
impounded is much clearer than that of the 
older lake. Droughts such as those of 1930 
and 1934 show how vital is an adequate re- 
serve of pure water for human consumption. 
Organized farm drainage has done much to 
hasten the run-off of water which the soil so 
desperately needs. In many places, wells and 
springs have dried up completely. Estimates 
based on researches conducted by the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils indicate that the water 
table, as measured in 10,000 wells scattered 
among the Central States, has declined nearly 
fourteen feet in the past eighty years. Yet we 
continue to smooth the path of the waters to 
the sea! 

Closely allied to flood and erosion control 
are the uses of water for navigation and power 
generation. Before the launching of the T.V.A. 
program, navigation on the Tennessee River 
was interrupted by low flow about sixty per 
cent of the time—chiefly because recurrent 
floods were both clogging the channel and re- 
ducing the natural ground-water reservoir 
which should have provided steadier stream- 
flow. Quite apart from new construction, hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are spent regularly 


on maintaining river and harbor projects di- 
rectly connected with streamflow. Surely it 
is to the public interest to attack this whole 
problem at its point of origin. 


In power development as in navigation, uni- 
formity of streamflow is of the utmost im- 
portance. During periods of low water the 
maintenance of a steady output is impossible. 
At flood stage, the power output is often 
reduced by the decrease in effective head or 
completely interrupted by water backing up 
into the power-house. If the flood is violent, 
actual wreckage is not uncommon. Moreover, 
erosion loads storage reservoirs with silt, there- 
by shortening the life of these facilities as 
well as impairing their effectiveness. In South 
Carolina, for example, one of the leading 
states in respect to hydro generation, is a 
reservoir built for power storage but com- 
pletely filled with silt from erosion. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Committee pointed out, in its 
report, the possibilities inherent in the Ohio 
Valley for hydro developments aggregating 
nearly eleven million kilowatts. Much of this 
region is highly industrialized. Adjacent areas 
include rich farm lands. One-seventh of our 
people are clustered within its basin. There- 
fore, the benefits of extensive hydro develop- 
ment to industry and to rural electrification 
would be incalculable. But the investment re- 
quired for such developments should not be 
subjected to the jeopardy of flood and fugitive 
soil. Nor can even the most gigantic of down- 
stream dams long outlast the steady silting 
which bit by bit destroys their usefulness. 
For effective results the great water control 
works in the lower reaches of our rivers must 
be supplemented with the proper conservation 
of water in the headwaters of these rivers, 
and this means that we must have contour 
plowing, terracing, strip-cropping, proper crop 
rotation, reforestation and the development of 
small ponds and reservoirs. 


Such practices represent a necessary attack 
upon our most appalling national problem— 
controlling erosion and floods. The scope of 
this dual problem is apparent when we con- 
sider the number and variety of related ques- 
tions: abandonment, with its offshoots of shift- 
ing population; tax delinquency, and inability 
to support local governmental services; navi- 
gation and river commerce; water supply, 
urban and rural; power development and the 
stealthy destruction of vast water-control pro)- 
ects. Most vital of all, however, are the life 


“If the land 


and productivity of our soil. 
perish, how shall man survive?” 
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DESERTS ON THE Marcu. Paul B. Sears. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. 1935. 231 
pages, ills. $2.50. 

When Mr. Sears wrote this book, the soil 
of the Great Plains was swirling against the 
windows of the National Capitol; shortly after 
its completion, the flood waters of the Potomac 
were menacing the great mass of newly erected 
Federal buildings on Constitution Avenue. 
The impress of these natural phenomena upon 
the legislators is now reflected in large ap- 
propriations and numerous bills before Con- 
gress for the conservation of soils and the 
control of waters. 

Mr. Sears asks what hope is there to con- 
trol water in the interest of civilization? And 
he answers his question: “This is not, of 
necessity, primarily a problem for the engi- 
neer. It is as much a matter of biology as it 
is of engineering. It will never be solved 
until the engineer and the student of plant 
life attack it together.” 

The chapters in sequence interpret the rela- 
tions and adjustments of man as they appear 
to the ecologist with due regard to the many 
intangibles which enter the human setting. 
They tell the story of both ancient and mod- 
ern civilization, and of the failure to recognize 
the importance of ecology to plant and animal 
industry or to any program of land utilization. 

The book concludes with a pertinent dis- 
cussion of the philosophy of government in 
relation to land use. “To grant the right of 
pillage and exploitation,” says Mr. Sears, “and 
then blame the results onto a system of pri- 
vate ownership with individual initiative, is 
neither just nor straight thinking. Somehow 
the thought will not down that both democracy 
and private ownership deserve to be tried un- 
der better conditions than they have yet en- 
joyed in this country.” This is thoughtful and 
stimulating for we may well agree with Mr. 
Sears that we are on the eve of a determined 
movement to increase greatly the property 
held and administered by government. 

“So far as attainment of democracy goes, it 
is a problem of many facets. The worst ob- 
stacle is the despair of the individual at ever 
making his own voice heard among so many 
millions. Perhaps the remedy lies,” Mr. 
Sears suggests, “in placing more, not less, ac- 
tual responsibility on the smaller units of 
government while simplifying the purely po- 
litical machinery of the larger.” 

The book is most timely and should be read 
alike by the thoughtful layman, the conserva- 
tionist and the engineer—A. C. R. 


NatTurE IN THE WiLp, with Foreword by 
Frances Pitt. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 96 pages, illustrated. Price $2.00. 
Nothing could give a more graphic idea— 

within a condensed space—of what is being 

done with the camera in this field than this 
group of the world’s finest photographs of 
wildlife. Selected from the International Ex- 
hibition of Nature Photography in the British 

Museum of Natural History at South Kensing- 

ton, they record with absolute fidelity the 

behavior of birds and animals at home and 
abroad. Many of startling beauty, all are ex- 

tremely interesting and their value from a 

visual education standpoint would be difficult 

to estimate with exactness. They testify not 
only to the art ot direction employed by the 
individual photographer and his educated ap- 

Preciation of unusual wildlife subjects, but 

as well to the greater precision and speed of 

the modern camera.—L. M. C 





ONLY CLEAR WATER 
THROWS SOFT. STREAM 
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PUMP 





Users of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 
are located all over the world. 
Our files contain testimonial let- 
ters from foresters, fire chiefs 
and private citizens in distant 
places who highly endorse the 
INDIAN. Several of these are 
reproduced in our catalog which 
will be sent on request. 

No wonder! The INDIAN is 
truthfully termed—a whole fire 
department in itself. Built for 
long, hard service, these fire 
pumps always work under any 
conditions. To operate simply 





Made in U. S. A. by 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 
405 Main Street UTICA, 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: 





fill tank with clear water, sling on back like pack basket. Work pump handle 
easily back and forth throwing powerful 50 ft. stream. Nothing complicated. No 
delicate parts to get out of order. Ventilated formfitting shield protects back of 
wearer from dampness. Brass carrying handle and brass bottom afford added 
strength. It will repay you to investigate the INDIAN. Send for catalog. 


Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co., 550 Third St., San Francisco, Calif.; Western Loggers’ Machinery 
Co., 302 SW. 4th St., Portland, Ore.; Pacific Marine Supply Co., 1217 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Fire has no favor- 
ites. It strikes any- 
where at any time. 
The only sure way 
to guard against it 
is to have Smith 
INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS always on 
hand. Estate own- 
ers, cottage dwell- 
ers, campers, fish. 
ermen — protect 
life and property 
with INDIANS. 
The cost of pre- 
caution is slight. 





NEW YORK 











By H. H. CHAPMAN 


Harriman Professor of Forest Management, Yale University 


estry in the United States, conducted by the Society of American Foresters. 
| and grades are given for each school under the headings departmental status, 


struction, history of school, and standing of alumni. 


Send your order today to 





~ PROFESSIONAL FORESTRY SCHOOLS REPORT | 


An official report on 21 undergraduate and 3 post-graduate institutions offering curricula in 
| professional forestry in the U. S. 188 pages, 17 tables, 21 diagrams. Price $1.50. 


Contains the results of an exhaustive two-year study of all professional schools of for- 


ing load, personnel of teaching force, financial support of the department, equipment, field in- 


| The report also contains a complete comparative analysis of the curricula offered by each 

school in technical forestry, and in specialized subjects such as lumbering and logging engineer- 
ing, wood utilization and technology, range management, wildlife management, 
and pathology, landscape and recreational engineering, and municipal forestry. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. 


Analytical tables 
faculty and teach- 


forest entomology 
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CUTTER LOGGERS 
are HAND MADE 


Cutter craftsmanship is no better 
illustrated than in these famous 
handmade Loggers. They feel com- 
fortable on your 
foot, and they wear 
longer. All heights, 
all sizes made to 
order. 


A.A. CUTTER CO. 


1800 N. 34th St. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Send for complete 
illustrated 
catalog. 









No. 580 


American Forestry Association. 
in the Second Session of the 74th Congress 


the calendar and may be considered during 








Conservation Calendar in Congress 


Published monthly while Congress is in session as a service to the members of The 
This calendar contains important bills introduced 


All bills introduced in the First Session of the present Congress retain their places on 


acted upon, previously listed bills will be described in this column, otherwise they may 
be considered as in the same status as when last printed. 


between April 11 and May 15, 1936. 


the session now convened. Whenever 














BILLS ENACTED 


R. 3383—Ranpo.tpu—To provide a pre- 
liminary examination of the Greenbrier Riv- 
er and its tributaries in the State of West 
Virginia, with a view to the control of its 
floods. Presented to the President for signa- 
ture on April 28, 1936. Public Law No. 553. 

R. 3384—Ranpo_pH—To provide a_pre- 
liminary examination of the Cheat River 
and its tributaries in the State of West Vir- 


H. 


H. 














ginia, with a view to the control of its 





floods. Presented to the President for signa- 








A REMARKABLE PREVENTIVE, 
which,takeninternally, by drops, 
“‘vaccinates” for an entire sea- 
son. Used by the 9th Army Med- 
ical Corps in C.C.C. camps and 
by power companies for line 
crews. Immunization should 
begin at least two weeks be- 
fore possible exposure. 

P In mild cases POISONOK 
will materially shorten du- 
tationof rash. In severecases 
see your physician for injec- 
tion and adjunctive treat- 
ment. 


POISONIVI 


tite leew * 
for Poison Ivy, also available 
at the same price and is just 


IL as effective. 

At all drug stores on the Pacific Coast.. 

or order direct postpaid east of Rockies 
Literature on requesm~ 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 
4th and Parker Sts., Berkeley, Calif. 
or 111 No. Canal Street, Chicago 

Manufacturers of Vaccines and Antitoxins 
for the medical profession since 1897 









ture on April 28, 1936. Public Law No. 554. 

H. R. 3385—Ranpo_pH—To provide a pre- 
liminary examination of the Potomac River 
and its tributaries, with a view to the con- 
trol of its floods. Presented to the President 
for signature on April 28, 1936. Public Law 
No. 555. 

S. 3445—Caraway—To authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to release the claim of 
the United States to certain land within the 
Ouachita National Forest, Arkansas. Ap- 
proved by the President on April 17, 1936. 
Public Law No. 469. 

H. Res. 460—Bankneap—Authorizing ap- 

pointment by the Speaker of a select com- 

mittee of five members of the House to 
make a full and complete study of all the 
activities of the executive branches of the 

government. Introduced on March 23, 

1936. Passed House on April 29, 1936. 

On May 6 the following members of the 

House were appointed to form this com- 

mittee: Representatives Buchanan, Coch- 

ran, Brown of Michigan, Lehlbach, and 

Wadsworth. 

H. R. 7736—Bone—To provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Whitman National Monu- 
ment in the State of Washington. Passed 
House on August 14, 1935. Passed Sen- 
ate on April 24, 1936. 








H. R. 8431—Deen—FEstablishing a National 

















Monument to be known as the Fort Fred- 





WARM WEATHER 
Has Turned the Corner . . . 


Make yourself com- 
fortable in a uniform 
of the light weight, 
9 oz. heather green 
tropical. Can also be 
had in 1014-14 and 16 


ounce weights. 







Write for samples, 
prices and descrip- 
tive folder. 


The Fechheimer Bros. Co. 


UNIFORMS FOR OVER 48 YEARS 
CINCINNATI OHIO 


erica National Monument at St. Simon 
Island, Georgia. Passed House on March 
16, 1936. Passed Senate on May 12, 1936. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


S. 3531—Overton—To amend the Act en- 
titlec “An Act for the Control of Floods on 
the Mississippi River and Its Tributaries, 
etc.” Passed the Senate on April 21, 1936. 

H. R. 8455—Authorizing the construction of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors 
for flood control. Passed the House on 
August 22, 1935. Reported from Senate 
Committee on Commerce with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute on April 
27, 1936. (Report No. 1963.) Placed on 


Senate Calendar. 


NATIONAL FORESTS 


H. R. 9483—Pierce—To extend the provisions 
of the Forest Exchange Act, as amended, 
to certain lands so that they may become 
part of the Umatilla and Whitman National 
Forests. Passed the House on April 6, 1936. 

S. 2694—-ScHWELLENBACH—To add_ certain 
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lands to the Columbia National Forest in 
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the State of Washington. Passed the Sen- 
ate on April 24, 1936. Reported in the 
House and referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands, April 28, 1936. 
4507—McNary (H. R. 12446—Doxey)— 
To promote sustained yield forest manage- 
ment in order hereby to stabilize communi- 
ties, forest industries, employment, taxable 
forest lands, etc. Introduced on April 21, 
1936, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


NATIONAL PARKS 


R. 7086—WattcrEN—To establish the 
Mount Olympus National Park in the State 
of Washington, and for other purposes. In- 
troduced on March 28, 1935, and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. Public 
hearings April 23 to May 7. Reported fa- 
vorably. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


H. J. Res. 552—Citron—Proposing an amend- 


ment to Section 7, Article 1, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, permitting the 
President of the United States to disapprove 
or reduce any item or appropriatior of any 
bill passed by Congress. Introduced on 
March 30, 1936, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2665—Lewis (H. R. 11642—Dempsey) — 


To change the name of the Department of 
the Interior to be known as the Department 


of Conservation. 
13, 1936. 

R. 11663—Smitu—To require reports of 
receipts and disbursements of certain con- 
tributions, to require the registration of per- 
sons engaged in attempting to influence 
legislation, to prescribe punishments for 
violation of this Act. Passed the House on 
March 27, 1936. Passed the Senate amend- 
ed on April 4, 1936. Sent to conference 
on April 8, 1936. 


Passed the Senate May 


H. R. 11687—Cartricht—To amend the Fed- 


eral Aid Highway Act. Passed the House 
on April 16, 1936. Reported in the Senate 
on April 17, 1936, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

4584—Pitrman (H. R. 12580—McRevy- 
NOLDS)—To amend the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act of July 3, 1918, to extend and 
adapt its provisions to the convention be- 
tween the United States and the United 
Mexican States for the protection of mi- 
gratory birds and game mammals _ con- 
cluded at the City of Mexico February 7, 
1936. Introduced on May 4, 1936. Re- 
ported from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and passed by the Senate on May 
12, 1936. 


H. R. 12498—-Kieserc—To correlate certain 


governmental functions. Introduced on 
April 28, 1936, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


H. R. 10104—Rosinson—To authorize a study 


of the park, parkway, and recreational-area 
programs in the United States. Passed 
House January 20, 1936. Passed Senate 
amended on May 15, 1936. 
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The 
New York State College 


of Forestry 
4 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Undergraduate courses of four 
years are offered in forestry 
leading to the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science. There is also 
opportunity for graduate work 
in several branches of forestry 
leading to advanced degrees. 

The College has ample labo- 
ratories and classrooms in Wil- 
liam L. Bray Hall and the 
Louis Marshall Memorial 
Building. It has forest prop- 
erties approximating 20,000 
acres that serve for demonstra- 
tion, research and instruction 
in forestry. 

Special laboratories for in- 
struction in wood technology, 
in pulp and paper-making, in 
kiln-drying and timber-treating 
and a portable sawmill are 
other features of this institu- 
tion. 

Applications for admission 
must be filled out and returned 
before June 15. 


Catalog Mailed on Request 
SamuE. N. Sprinc, Dean 









































Idaho 


School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 





Offers thorough training in tech- 
nical forestry, preparing for Fed- 
eral, State and private work. 


Four and five year courses, lead- 
ing to the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of 
Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to special- 
ize in forest production, wood 
utilization and range management. 

Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-working 
industries and extensive Federal, 
State and private forests are near 
at hand; 7,000 acre experimental 
forest 15 miles from campus. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for summer 
employment. 





Catalog Free 

















WESTERN RANGES ARE PASSING 
(Continued from page 254) 


“The western range has never been fully 
and clearly recognized as one of our great 
natural resources along with forests, soil, 
wildlife, coal, oil, iron and other minerals,” 
writes Earle H. Clapp, associate chief of the 
Forest Service, author of the opening section 
which summarizes the major range problems. 
“It is not surprising, therefore, that the in- 
trinsic value and importance of the range 
resource to the West and to the entire coun- 
try has been seriously under-estimated or en- 
tirely overlooked. Neither is it surprising 
that the general public, many conservationists, 
and even many western stockmen have no 
real appreciation of the extent to which the 
range has been neglected and abused, what 
the consequences have been, and how these 
consequences have already affected and will 
in the future continue to affect human wel- 
fare. 

“There is perhaps no darker chapter nor 
greater tragedy in the history of land occu- 
pancy and use in the United States than the 
story of the western range. First it was “The 
Great American Desert,’ a vast and trackless 
waste, a barrier to the gold fields. Unexpect- 
edly and almost overnight it became the 
potential source of great wealth from live- 
stock grazing. And therein lies the key to 
the story. All of the major findings which 
constitute the first part of this discussion 
have their origin in the effort to capitalize 
this wealth and convert it to human use. 

“The major finding of this report—at once 
the most obvious and obscure—is range de- 
pletion so nearly universal under all condi- 
tions of climate, topography and ownership 
that the exceptions serve only to prove the 
rule. 

“The existing range area has been depleted 
no less than fifty-two per cent from its virgin 
condition, using depletion in the sense of re- 
duction in grazing capacity for domestic live- 
stock. Practically this means that a range 
once capable of supporting 22,500,000 animal 
units can now carry only 10,800,000. On 
nearly fifty-five per cent of the entire range 
area, forage values have been reduced by 
more than half.” 

The area of land in the West used for 
the ranging of livestock will be a surprise 
to most readers of the report. It totals 728,- 
000,000 acres, of which 375,000,000 are in 
private ownership, and 353,000,000 are pub- 
licly owned. Of the latter, 128,000,000 acres 
are Public Domain, including the grazing 
districts, 88,000,000 acres are in the National 
Forests, 48,000,000 acres in the Indian reser- 
vations, and 88,000,000 acres in state, county 
and other ownership. 

The inroads of depletion, the report 
shows, are everywhere apparent in this pas- 
toral empire embracing almost three-fourths 
of the land area of the western states. De- 
terioration and the results of abuse are most 
glaring on the ranges of the Public Domain 
and the recently established grazing districts 
where lack of grazing control by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has reduced the carrying 
capacity of the land sixty-seven per cent. 
Private, state and county range lands show 
a depletion of about fifty per cent. The 
best record is shown for the 88,000,000 acres 
of grazing land within the National Forests 
which have been under controlled administra- 
tion for the past thirty years. Here de- 
pletion is given as only thirty per cent. 
“National Forest ranges today,” the report 
asserts, “are seventy per cent as good as 
virgin range, as contrasted with thirty-three 
per cent on the Public Domain and forty- 
nine per cent on privately owned range in 
the West.” 

Taking the western range as a whole, the 
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report declares that seventy-five per cent of 
its area has declined during the last thirty 
years, while on only sixteen per cent has 
there been an improvement in grazing condi- 
tions. Most of this improvement has been on 
the National Forest ranges, although out- 
standing examples of good range management 
by private owners are given. Of the total 
375,000.000 acres in private ownership, how- 
ever, only ten per cent are credited with im- 
provement. So widespread are the processes 
of depletion as reflected by the report that 
the conclusion to be drawn is that forty per 
cent of the land area of the United States 
is being “hoofed” to death. 


Over 7,000,000 animal units (an animal 
unit is one cow, horse or mule, or five 
sheep, goats, or swine) are today being 


grazed on the western ranges in excess of 


the number which they should properly 
carry. And therein lies the chief source 
of depletion—over-grazing. Abuse and mis- 


management of the range lands by over- 
grazing have progressively exterminated the 
better forage plants characteristic of the 
virgin range and have encouraged the in- 
trusion of poor forage plants, started erosion 
or left the earth barren of vegetative cover. 
In brief, America’s grazing practice in the 
West seems consistently to have been over- 
stocking of the ranges with progressive ex- 
termination of the forage resource. Accord- 
ing to the report, there should be a thirty- 
eight per cent reduction in the number of 
livestock now being grazed on western ranges 
in order to meet their real grazing capacity. 

There have been various factors, the re- 
port points out, contributing to over-grazing. 
chief among them being unsound land laws. 
more or less chaotic land ownership and a 
freight differential in the shipping of live- 
stock, which has forced the western grazer 
to cheapen costs in order to meet eastern 
competition. This has compelled him to 
raise as many animals on a given area as 
possible with consequent over-grazing and ex- 
termination of the range. A further factor 
has been lack of conservation thought and 
knowledge in the handling of the range. 

The place of the range lands in the social 
economy of the West and the effects of its 
progressive depletion upon dependent com- 
munities, the financial structure of the region, 
inteerated agriculture, water supply, erosion, 
wildlife, recreation and community welfare, 
are exhaustively explored by the report. In 
facing the problem of restoration, the report 
states, “a specific indication of the size of 
the restoration job is the fact that the pres- 
ent grazing capacity of the range as a whole 
must be increased by about 110 per cent to 
reach its original condition. Still further, 
restoration must provide for more than 633.- 
000,000 acres now depleted more than one- 
fourth, nearly 390,000,000 acres more than 
one-half, and nearly 120,000.000 acres more 
than three-fourths.” 

Lines of remedial action discussed in detail 
include the reduction of stocking to the 
actual present grazing capacity, the establish- 
ment of sound systems of range management: 
adjustment of grazing to meet the public 
needs for watershed protection, soil conser- 
vation, wildlife and recreation; artificial re- 
vegetation of many areas; better animal hus- 
bandry; adjustment of economic grazing 
units; federal and state programs of research 
and extension; solution of the chaotic tax de- 
linquency problem; transfer of the Public 
Domain to the Department of Agriculture: 
public acquisition of approximately 125,000,- 
000 acres of submarginal grazing lands. 

An additional line of action proposed is in 
the legislative field. In this program con- 
gressional transfer of jurisdiction over the 
Public Domain and the grazing districts 


from the Interior Department to the Agricul- 
tural Department is given first place. Other 
legislation suggested includes modification of 
the Taylor Grazing Act designed to bring 
all the Public Domain under federal grazing 
control, to forestall the establishment of pre- 
scriptive rights and to authorize handling of 
the range resources on the multiple use 
principle; placing in the hands of the 
President power to transfer to the National 
Forests such lands of the Public Domain 
as the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
National Forest Reservation Commission be- 
lieve meet National Forest specifications; 
empowering the Secretary of Agriculture to 
transfer to National Forests or grazing dis- 
tricts lands purchased by other federal 
agencies when adapted to forest or grazing 
use, and to classify federal lands embraced 
in the Public Domain. 

In the sections of the report dealing with 
private grazing lands, owners are taken to 
task for their abuse of range resources. “The 
private owner’s responsibility for the stew- 
ardship of land,” it is declared, “is a con- 
cept conspicuous largely by its absence in 
the United States. Ownership has been re- 
garded as carrying the right of unrestricted 
use even though it meant destruction and 
even though the evil consequences of de- 
struction did not stop with the owner but 
extended to the public and to posterity. 
Basic to the restoration and conservation of 
the range resources is the recognition of an 
entirely different philosophy. That owner- 
ship carries with it the obligation and re- 
sponsibility for preservation, which the owner 
owes to himself, to his descendants and to 
the public. Satisfactory recognition and 
practical application can be obtained only 
by the fullest cooperation of private and 
public agencies.” 

“Ts restoration of the range worth while?” 
is a question asked in the concluding 
sections of the report. It is answered by 
contrasting the potential benefits of restora- 
tion against the effects of permitting deple- 
tion to continue under a_ no-action policy. 
Whether depletion continues more or less 
rapidly than in the past, the result, it is de- 
clared, is bound to be the same—the great 
American desert and a land history parallel- 
ing the semi-arid pastoral countries of west- 
ern Asia and the Mediterranean. Corollaries 
of the depletion process will be destruction 
of the western range livestock industry and 
its contribution to the meat, wool, hide and 
other requirements of the country. Wildlife 
will suffer no less than domestic livestock. 
The flood and erosion situation already acute 
on depleted ranges will become more serious 
and far-reaching with increasing effect upon 
the irrigation reservoirs, upon which the 
whole West is so largely dependent. “Crop 
agriculture,” the report points out, “is now 


so closely integrated with the use of the 
range that it is almost certain to suffer 


in other ways than in impaired water sup- 
plies as range problems become more and 
more acute. And whatever injuries either or 
both will extend into communities, towns and 
cities depending upon a prosperous agricul- 
ture. . . The social wastage growing out 
of range depletion and the various melad- 
justments in the use of range lands has 
already been far-reaching, but is inconse- 
quential in comparison with the wastage 
which will be inevitable if any large part 
of the range is entirely destroyed.” 

The cost of restoration, the report admits, 
will be great, but it points out that postpon- 
ing remedial action will only increase the 
final cost of checking destruction. An ap- 
proximation of the yearly outlay necessary 
for effective rehabilitation based upon the 
first five years of a long-time program 1s 
given as $20,000,000. 
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THE ISSUE OF THE OLYMPICS 


(Continued from page 257) 


great forest of a different latitude is already 
publicly owned. While its original acquisi- 
tion cost the government little or nothing, the 
commercial value is nevertheless now real. 
Yet no purchases, either public or private, are 
required to insure its survival. This can be 
accomplished by its inclusion in the proposed 
National Park. For a preservation project of 
a nation, the effort involved seems exceedingly 
small. 

Although the usual difficulties of acquisition 
which confront the establishment of most pub- 
lic parks do not here exist, other obstacles are 
nevertheless prominent. Because of the under- 
standable reluctance of federal bureaus to 
relinquish any portion of their present do- 
main, regardless of cause, outright purchase 
of private areas is often more easily accom- 
plished than a change in land use policy for 
areas already publicly owned. The proposed 
Mt. Olympus National Park embraces a_por- 
tion of National Forest land. Geography can 
not be changed, and the features of the land 
can not be moved to where no prior control 
exists. A plan for the absolute protection of 
eminently worthy landscape and wildlife con- 
ditions must concern the area where they are 
found. 

National Forests have recently been increas- 
ing in extent through sizable expansions into 
formerly private areas. Funds have been avail- 
able for the purchase of timber and for the 
retirement of submarginal land. This whole 
program for enlarging and rounding out the 
boundaries of National Forests, however cost- 
ly, seems to have met with less internal ob- 
stacles than those which face the creation of a 
single National Park out of a single portion 
of existing public land. 

In addition to departmental difficulties con- 
fronting a change in land use, local lumber- 
men are making every effort io maintain the 
status quo. As is so often the situation, which 
frequently prevents the national evaluation of 
the best use of national lands, local communi- 
ties and interests feel that by the happen- 
stance of their proximity to a federal reserva- 
tion they have a proprietary control over the 
resources of these lands. The Federal Gov- 
ernment can, if in its benevolence it sees fit, 
hold, patrol and protect these areas, at no 
added cost to the immediate vicinity, yet these 
same vicinities expect and attempt to demand 
exclusive benefits from a type of utilization 
they alone shall determine. 

It is natural that there is local approval of 
the Forest Service plan among those whose 
business is the logging of the forest. It is 
natural, too, that all the timber accessible to 
establish mills is considered the bare essen- 
tial upon which operations depend. If the re- 
gion contained a forest twice as large, this 
timber volume would probably be just suffi- 
cient also. The original Mount Olympus Na- 
tional Monument, approximately the size of 
the proposed park, was still extant when many 
lumber manufacturing investments were made 
in this district, and yet the available timber 
then seemed adequate enough to justify in- 
stallation expense. 

The anxiety of influential local lumber in- 
terests to insist upon having everything with- 
in reach of their mills makes the reservation 
of a portion of the forest by act of Congress 
seem all the more essential. There can only 
be pardonable doubt as to whether the Forest 
Service will be able to maintain even the small 
reservations it has now set aside when the 
other timber is exhausted. The Forest Service 
had the chance to save a fair specimen of 
forest existing in the original monument. 
When there was demand for that timber, the 
monument, then under its jurisdiction, was 
reduced by half and logging in the deleted 
area was allowed. If the Forest Service did 


not accomplish the preservation of that por- 
tion of the forest, when backed by a Presi- 
dential decree. what chance has it of saving 
other portions, reserved by mere classification 
within the department, when a demand for 
this timber exists? The expanse of the for- 
est still remaining on the peninsula outside 
the boundary of the proposed park is a tim- 
ber supply which most lumber communities 
in America would look upon as a blessing. 
And the area withdrawn for the Park can 
not but be a source of more than com- 
pensating income. The large tourist travel 
which may now be attracted by features 
marked for destruction will in the future be 
obtained only through those features which 
have been saved. 

Apart from any question of local profit or 
loss from the working of the forest, there can 
be no doubt that the nation as a whole has 
no imperative need for the products of this 
particular stand. The timber famine scare is 
largely over, even though fear for the integrity 
of our remaining wilderness continues to be 
real. With a glutted lumber market and de- 
pressed prices, with private timberlands re- 
verting to the county through tax foreclosure 
in many areas, and with private operations 
often shut down, there semes to be a wide 
hiatus between what is now available and 
what can now be used. This condition was 
in evidence even before the depression. The 
problems confronting the lumber industry, 
especially in the Douglas fir region, pertain 
more to local tax systems, or tariffs or timber 
uses, than to a depleted raw material supply. 
Meanwhile, second growth timber is develop- 
ing on formerly cut-over lands and is in places 
being logged again. The trend in lumber 
manufacturing is constantly in the direction of 
using smaller sizes and even of disintegrating 
the solid fibre altogether in the fabrication of 
composition products. We have never de- 
veloped a wooden architecture which required 
the utilization of the big timbers which only 
the forests of the West could produce. The 
structure of wooden buildings is usually de- 
signed for lumber sizes which can be cut from 
the common denominator of average trees. Re- 
cent experiments have proved that where large 
wooden timbers are required for extra strength 
or length of span, greater success results from 
the use of fabricated timbers made up of 
many small laminated pieces. 

The giants of the Olympic forest, if felled, 
would more often be cut into two-by-fours 
than into the large timbers available only from 
trees of this size. They would also be peeled 
into thin veneers, pounded into slivers and 
pressed into composition boards, split up into 
shingles or made into pulp for sheets of paper. 
The fibre, which is identical with that of the 
same species elsewhere, would be used, but 
the original dimensions of the trees are not 
essential for any of the products which would 
be manufactured from them. Yet these same 
dimensions are an inalienable element of the 
forests’ grandeur. The scale of hugeness in 
the structure of these trees transforms their 
domain into a rare wonderland more fabulous 
than real. These towering plant forms, and 
the great mysterious green spaces they enclose, 
is a world enchanting in its detail, thrilling 
in its vastness, and with a prevailing power of 
magic to heighten the spirit and imagination 
of the visitor it dwarfs in size. The dimen- 
sions of these trees are only used for a service 
which lesser forests can not provide when they 
are left undisturbed to compose a_ priceless 
treasure in the environment of man. 

popular misconception of the meaning of 
the phrases, “sustained yield” and “multiple 
use”, has had an influential part in confusing 
the real issues of the proposed park. The logic 
of the captions appeals to many who would 
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not willingly accept the consequences of these 
policies in this particular area if applied. 

As far as conservation for other than com- 
mercial consumption is concerned, “sustained 
yield” forestry means nothing at all. The term 
has the deluding implication that one can cut 
the trees and have the forests. In the Pacific 
slope timber, where the terrain is rugged, it 
does not mean selective cutting by any process 
of thinning the stand. It means clear cutting 
by area with the same methods employed in 
the past. The logging schedule is merely ar- 
ranged so that when the last area is cut the 
first will be ready to be cut again. It is not 
a new practice in the woods, but a different 
state of mind in the office. Its inevitable 
consequences upon an old growth forest may 
be retarded but not ameliorated in any way. 
It means a sustained yield of lumber materials 
but not a sustained yield of the natural beau- 
ty of the land. 

And “multiple use,” as it is commonly mis- 
understood, implies the opportunity to do 
everything in the same place at the same time. 
While actually it would seldom entail a re- 
striction of economic use, it would seldom ef- 
fect more than the preservation only of those 
areas which can not be commercially used. 
When applied to a forest it means simply 
that different types of single uses exist ad- 
jacent to each other—a collection of many 
single uses occupying distinct areas—logging, 


mining, dams and reservoirs, while the forest 
itself shrinks into shreds and tatters, becomes 
arboretum specimens, and, as a forest, disap- 
pears. The former environment of growth, the 
impressive surge of plant life, the staggering 
infinity of the phenomena, are the attributes 
of aggregation which can not be conveyed by 
segregated piecemeal remnants salvaged from 
a decimated stand. 

Under the multiple use plan the forest here 
concerned would lose its breadth and con- 
tinuity and every vestige of its wilderness. 
The preserved strips along the streams and 
highways would be like flat painted stage 
scenery propped up to create an illusion and 
conceal what was real. From the high ridges 
overlooking the valleys these strips in the 
river bottoms would appear like green hedges 
dividing forest bone-yards—bleaching in the 
sun and rain. The ancient living forest would 
be derelict, but it would then be “multiple” 
used. 

These are some of the consequences of the 
adopted plan of development for the area out- 
side of the present National Monument and 
included within the boundary of the proposed 
park. The real issue of the Mt. Olympus 
National Park does not evolve around the 
question of which federal conservation agency 
shall preserve this remarkable forest, but 
around the basic question of whether or not 
the forest shall be saved. 


GOING ALONE 


(Continued from page 259) 


thought that I would spend two weeks alone, 
little did I know that over two months would 
pass before I should again feel this very 
headland beneath my feet. Under the spell 
of urban security, a growing concern was 
felt for the need of ample provisions; and 
then to think there would come a time when 
that concern would be thrown to abandon 
and the certainty of being provided with to- 
morrow’s needs would rest solely upon a well 
directed rifle-shot across an open swamp. 

To one side, facing the water, stood my 
little tent catching the last rays of the set- 


manifest when the senses seemed to magnify 
every sound, every odor, and the least ob- 
vious things of the vision. Those sounds 
normally heard in the forest, gave way to 
less perceptible ones, and they to others even 
less so, until a new audibility came to me, 
delicate but intensely real. I was amazed at 
times to know that I was also hearing the 
beat of my heart, and the hushed sound of 
my own respiration. There was an increasing 
consciousness of shifting odors, and I found 
myself now and then turning my nose to 
catch fugitive fragrances wafted from the 


ting sun. I smiled tenderly toward it when Water and the inland. I also recognized a 
I thought how we had often referred to it as subconscious desire toward clarifying dis- 


“the little rag house.” On one of its walls it tant objects, as though I were projecting my 


had a bad scar where a bear had walked Vision farther and farther into the distant 
through, having had no scruples about such haze. On a later occasion I descried a black 


speck over a stretch of water and marsh, 
finally to learn by an increasing perspective 
that it was a moose. 

Only those who have awakened at dawn in 
solitude will know what thoughts and feel- 
ings lay intricately woven in my _ conscious- 
ness at finding myself alone in a tent at 
these headwaters. At the first inflection to- 
ward wakefulness, the song of a white-throat- 
ed sparrow was audible from the fringe of 
the conifers, rising and falling in varied 
modulation with a slight morning breeze. On 
the roof of my tent in silhouette an insect 
was trying to climb the slope and I won- 
dered what by chance could be the goal; or 
whether, after all, it was not the goal but 
the climb which was worth while. The 
quack of a duck in the water below my tent 
sent me scurrying from my idle philosophiz- 
ing and the warm covers. There, before the 
tent, lay the heap of dead ashes and other 
daylight revelations of the night before. A 
glorious, sanguine sphere was moving up 
from the spruce spires across the bay, bath- 
ing the waterfront with crimson light. The 
early morning chill was not so great that | 
could not enjoy the magnificent coming of 
day, but I suffered no delusions about the 
worth of a warm fire and the cheer of a coffee 
pot dangling from the wooden pothook. 

An hour later the little rag house was 
packed away, and save for the mark of a 


things as flaps or openings—picnic ham is 
just what the name implies to a bear. 

Whatever necessity I may later have had 
for protecting my food supply, this need was 
no concern at this time. Nevertheless, the 
instinctive desire was upon me to scour 
around for my supper. There may also have 
been in this urge a tendency to break the 
placid surface of the lake, which lay in the 
last minutes of the setting sun as an enor- 
mous pool of molten lava. When the canoe 
was slipped into the water it sent smooth 
golden riffles across the bay, that lingered 
unhurried as though to typify the flow of 
molten rock. My artificial bait, arching out 
upon the surface in periodic casts, brought 
only the ripple of fading sunlight, until [ 
floated near a small inlet where the faintest 
trickle of a stream was heard. There a sud- 
den arched swirl that ran toward the bait and 
broke into a yellow spray, left me with no 
sense of disillusionment. Little was the thought 
that moment of the ample food supply which 
lay so carefully packed in the tent. Instead, 
the primitive instinct for  self-preservation 
sent every mental fiber into action toward 
the capture of that fish. 

While I squatted before the fire prepar- 
ing my supper that inexplicable feeling that 
I was entirely alone moved into my con- 
sciousness with a poignant reality. It was made 
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campfire and a few scattered chips, the 
ground again lay unidentified in the vast 
stretch of the northern wilderness. The bow 
seat of the canoe was empty but packs lay 
huddled against it as a compromise and as 
a counterbalance to my own weight. Before 
me on a thin cedar shake, lay a map of the 
country to the north. It was a new part of 
the wilderness to me, and therefore was 
shrouded with a strange and mysterious qual- 
ity. My paddle flashed in the sun as the 
saber of the conqueror and I moved out 
upon the lake toward the narrows where the 


map indicated rapids. Behind me, a chip- 
munk scampered across the rocks to salvage 
whatever crumbs I had left. 

At the rapids I pulled ashore for observa- 
tion and found that I could run them. The 
craft seemed to hesitate for a moment as a 
pack-horse on crossing a_ stream, then 
bounded through the whitewater with an 
animated and exalted rapture, moving on to 
the unknown where the cryptic joys of soli- 
tnde can only be known by living them—and 
that, by the irony of things, must be your 
own story. 


NATURALIZE THE FOREST FOR WILDLIFE 


(Continued from page 261) 


Like all drama, there is comedy in the 
plantation play of the Great Lakes region. 
The onslaught of C.C.C. work started at a 
peak of the Snowshoe Rabbit cycle. The 
pine seedlings prove a dainty morsel to the 
rabbits. Without knowing it, the rabbits by 
eating the seedlings have allied themselves 
with game management and have become ac- 


tive defenders of the game range! Planting 
programs, stand improvement and all the 
other routine procedure have crystallized 


through the years and now comes a sudden 
tossing of huge sums into the yawning maws 
of the lumber-farm mill. Wise foresters and 
people interested in wildlife must insist that 
attention be given to promote beneficial and 
suppress harmful effects on wildlife. 
Obviously some order must be brought out 
of chaos. Some means must be sought to 
reconcile forestry and wildlife. The true 
aim of conservation is a balance of land 
use for recreation, wildlife, lumber, stream- 
flow, beauty. Logs will not grow on bushes, 
yet deer will not feed in tree tops. The 
forestry acme of conservation is a floral 
canopy on sticks that yields sixteen-foot logs. 
There are dead trees, brush and open spaces 
in a game manager’s heaven. Thus conserva- 


tion thought requires synthesis by broad 
minds capable of grasping the needs of 
other fields and limitations of their own. 


During the years in which foresters first be- 
gan to plant timber, we knew little of game- 
forest improvement. However, enough research 
has now been done that changes in forest 
practices can be recommended. 


Let us look again at the pictured scene 
presented by a recent burn. The clearing 
of logs and standing trunks and widespread 
planting of conifers has started it down the 
road to animate zero and wildlife oblivion. 
The area now has limitations for wildlife. 
For example, the “clean-up” has left in- 
sufficient protective cover for deer. The 
establishment of solid plantations will in a 
few years provide too much cover. In fact, 
it will provide nothing but cover ard deer 
need forage. Then what recommendations 
can be made to balance game and planta- 
tions? The answer is almost too simple— 
if plantations must be made, break them up. 


The only satisfactory use of pines for 
game is for winter cover. Plantations in 
proper places can definitely increase the 


carrying capacity of the land. Making plan- 
tations in small units may increase the 
game value of an area; covering solidly will 
ruin it. There are four simple rules to bear 
in mind: (1) Blocks (plantations) must be 
within the cruising radius of the animal. 
(2) Blocks should be of small size, best if 
not over 200 yards across. (3) Food-bearing 
trees and shrubs should be planted’ between 
blocks. (4) Plantations should be used only 
where natural winter cover is not available. 


Rule number five is as applicable to stand- 
ing timber as to reforestation. It is: (5) 
Leave dead trees for the hole-nesters, leave 
logs for the grouse, leave browse for the 
deer, leave food for the animals—in short, 
naturalize the forest! 


THE NORTHERN OUTPOST OF MAHOGANY 


(Continued from page 267) 


practically impossible in the wet season, so 
the shallow bay is the most feasible approach 
to the center of the hammock. 

But the pioneers of the lower Keys who 
visited Madeira Hammock early in the nine- 
teenth century put mahogany to no prosaic 
use. ‘These men lived by raising fruits and 
vegetables and by fishing, but they devoted 
much time to watching for ships wrecked 
on the Florida reef that stretched into the 
Atlantic in front of their homes. During the 
era of sailing vessels stranded ships were a 
common spectacle, and whenever a wreck 
was sighted there ensued a spirited race be- 
tween the men who lived behind the reef. 
The first to reach the ill-fated vessel could 
rightfully claim the largest reward. In the 
small centerboard schooners, rarely over sixty 
eet in length, which these hardy pioneers 
used to reach the wrecks, as well as for 
fishing, and as the chief vehicle of commu- 
nication, mahogany was probably employed 
for its first systematic use. Since then the 
bulk of the mahogany has been used in the 
construction of a wide variety of fishing boats 
and in the Key West sponging schooners. 
They are all rough and ready craft whose 
crude external appearance gives no hint of 


the beautiful cabinet wood which forms their 
ribs and frames. 

Today, however, we find an ironic climax 
to those distant years when pioneers of the 
lower Florida Keys used mahogany in their 
wrecking boats. The Federal Lighthouse 
Service uses this same so-called madeira in 
the boats and structures that help make the 
treacherous Florida reef safe for modern 
mariners. The wood is obtained locally, and 
after the manner of the earliest settlers of 
the Keys, it forms the timbers, frames, stem 
and stern posts for their station boats and 
small lighthouse tenders. It is still called 
madeira and the Lighthouse Service patrols 
the same territory where the wreckers once 
maintained sharp lookouts for stranded ships. 

More recently, raids on the remaining 
supply of this famous species have been 
made for cabinet making purposes. Knowl- 
edge is gradually filtering through the area 
that the so-called madeira tree—so eminent- 
ly successful for boatbuilding, is really Swie- 
tenia mahagoni—genuine mahogany. 

The demand is so great that but for the 
discovery of other and more abundant species 
of mahogany the Swietenia of Florida and 
tropical America would probably be extinct. 
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WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


The World’s Finest Air Guns 
Accurate, silent, power- 
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feels like an automatic. 
Made to celebrated 
Webley & Scott fine 
arms specifications. 
Mlustrated and Priced 
in NEW CATALOG 

W. & C. SCOTT 
Shotguns, Rifles 
& Revolvers 


SENIOR 
$22.50 









JUNIOR ‘11 
W CATAL 
S READY! 


Send 50¢ in coin, check, 
M.0, or stamps for No. 26, the 
greatest of all Stoeger 
Catalogs. 304 pages, 12,000 
items, 4,000 illustrations. LATEST 
REDUCED PRICES of all American 
& Imported Arms & Ammunition. 
} Complete Gun Parts Section, 
Targets, Chamber Reamers, Gun 
Barrels, Restocking, Ballistics. 


KF. STORGER, inc 
AMERICA'S GREAT GUN HOUSE 


NewYork,N.Y 





507 Fifth Ave. at 42nd St 





CAMPING COMFORT 


Light, compact, waterproofed Sleeping Bags. 
Tent-like top, sheets or blanket lining. Kapok 
or wool filling. Styles from $7.85 to $45.00. 
Also ‘‘Feather weight’’ Ponchos and water- 
proofed, blanket lined Parkas. Ideal camping 
garment. Write for FREE folder. The American 


Pad & Textile Co., Dept. 1K-6, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Wea paalco SLEEPING BAGS 








ia Kew aud 
Used Glames ! 


All makes, sizes and powers of nature, 
sport and hunting glasses, $6 upward. 
Telescopes, spotting and _ riflescopes. 
Microscopes, magnifiers and compasses. 
Repair work and goods guaranteed. 
Catalog Free. Address Box H. 
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| . , “a 
University of Maine 
| Orono, Maine 


| The Forestry Department offers a four 
| year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 
| the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
| Forestry. 

| Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp 
course required of all Seniors in Forestry, 
in practical logging operations, on Indian 
Township, Washington County, Maine, un- 
der faculty supervision. 


For catalog and further information 
address 


FORESTRY DEPARTMENT, 
University of Maine 
ORONO, MAINE 


























Classified Ads 


Fishing Tackle 


FISHERMEN, Free new 1936 catalog showing 
many new and improved items for fly and leader 
makers; all that is new in tackle. Paul H. Young, 
8065-13 Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
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To: The American Forestry 
Association 


919 17th St., Washington, D.C. 


Please send me the articles checked 


below. I enclose $..____.. payment. 
0 Portfolio of Tree Pictures _ $1.00 
(0 Conservation, per year __._____ 50 


00 Rangers of the Shield, Butler 1.50 
0 Youth Rebuilds, Butler... 1.50 
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00 Trees of Washington, The 
Man—The City, Kauffman. 1.00 


A. F. A. Membership Emblem 
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8 BEAUTIFUL PHOTOGRAPHS 

A OF TREES. 
Prize winning 
pictures of spe- 
cially beautiful 
trees of the 
north, south, 
east and west, 
photographed by 
well known ar- 
tist - photogra- 
phers and repro- 
duced on heavy, 
dull finish pa- 
per. Each print, 
size 9” by 12”. Ideal for framing. Set of 
8 sent in library portfolio. Price $1.00. 





RANGERS OF THE 
SHIELD, Forest Ranger 
Stories, Edited by Ovid 
Butler. Thrilling adventure 
stories of forest fires, excit- 
ing man hunts, timber dis- 
putes, encounters with wild 
animals and other experiences. 
270 pages. Price $1.50. 


FOREST FIRE AND 
OTHER VERSE, Collect- 
ed and Edited by John D. 
Guthrie. For those who love 
the out-of-doors, this collec- 
tion of verse and songs 
brings the feeling of melody 
and rhythm, pathos and hu- 
mor of life in the open. More than 300 well 
known ballads and many new poems—a 
thoroughly enjoyable book. 321 pages. 
Price $1.50. 





Binder for American Forests Magazine. 
Made of brown fabrikoid with bronze colored 
decoration. Holds 12 issues. Price $2.50. 


L ate 
( QD Ra 
Js 
Tree Sticks—for measuring board feet in 


trees and forests. Set of 2, with instruc- 
tions and carrying case. Price $1.00 

















Playing Cards, with the seal of The 
A. F, A. Price $1.00 per set of two packs. 


Membership Emblem of The 
American Forestry Association. 
Octagon, 14 karat gold, with green 
enamel. Pin or lapel button. Price $2.00. 





CONSERVATION. A readers’ digest of 
important articles on conservation, selected 
rom current magazines, books and news- 


published every 
other month by 
the A. F. A. 
Saves buying a 
great many 
periodicals every 
month, and saves 
the time re- 
quired to read 
them. Keeps you 
abreast of the latest plans, ideas and de 
velopments throughout the entire field of 
conservation. Subscription, per year, 50c. 





YOUTH REBUILDS, 
Stories from the C.C.C., 
Edited by Ovid Butler. A 
book of vivid personal ex- 
periences by members of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. 
189 pages. Price $1.50. 


TREES OF WASHING- 


Vy TON, THE MAN—THE 
Z| CITY, by Erle Kauffman. 
An intimate glimpse into the 

First President’s life with 
trees—trecords that he wrote 


in his diary concerning his 

love for them. Tells also of 
the famous trees associated with him, par- 
ticularly the trees of Washington, D. C. 90 
pages; 17 illustrations. Price $1. 












AMERICAN 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION 


In Picture and in 
Story 
(The 60th Anniver- 
sary Number of 
American Forests 
in Book Form, Re- 
vised and Cloth 
Bound.) Edited 
by Ovid Butler. 


Sane volume presents a clear picture of 
America’s organic natural resources, the 
part they have played in the development 
of the nation, the manner and consequences 
of their use, and the spread of the conserva- 
tion movement from its beginning in the 
United States down to the present time. 
“More than a picture of Conservation. This 
volume has the foundation of a sweeping 
outline of history,” says the Philadelphia 
Daily News. 144 pages, 216 illustrations. 
Price $2.50. 


E AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 17TH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





























A: S a member of The American Forestry Association, 
you are privileged to make full use of the Association’s 
services. You will find that the services outlined below 
will save you time and money, give you helpful informa- 
tion, and more than repay you the cost of membership. 


1. AMERICAN FORESTS MAGAZINE—sSenr to you every month, 


this unique periodical is your guide to greater use and enjoyment of 
outdoor America. By story and picture, it provides you with informa 
tion that is highly authoritative and constructively entertaining—a maga- 
zine worth keeping permanently in the library for every member of the 
family to broaden his knowledge of outdoor America. 





a DISCOUNT ON BOOKS— You may purchase the books of nearly every 
publisher—not just books on forestry, but on all subjects—through the 
Association at a discount. We also recommend books on specific sub- 
jects upon request. The savings from this service alone will repay the 
cost of membership. 


3. FREE SERVICE OF THE ASSOCIATION’S FORESTER— 


Answers to your questions relating to trees and forests; what tree or shrub 

to plant, how to fertilize, how to prune; how to beautify your home 

grounds; how to treat and preserve wood; how to prevent decay and dam- 

age from insects, and similar questions will be answered free of charge 
= through the office of the Association’s Forester. 


4. WASHINGTON INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 
SERVICE—free—to help you find the information you need re- 


lating to legislative and governmental activities, including thoroughly 
helpful reports for everyone interested in conservation. Also, ‘Forestry 
in Congress” reported monthly in American Forests Magazine. 





5. FREE TRAVEL AND RECREATION INFORMATION— 


to save you time, effort and money. Information on fishing and hunt- 
ing; forest resorts and dude ranches. Aid in finding real values in 
sporting goods and travel equipment. Whatever your questions regard- 
ing travel and sporting equipment, we shall be glad to help you in 
every way we can. 





6. hee erp SERVICE AND COMPETITIONS— 


A special service to guide you to better outdoor photographs. Cash prizes 
and other awards are given to those whose work is outstanding in the 
Association’s yearly competitions. This service, without cost to you, 
also provides for the sale and exchange of photographs. 





7. TRIPS INTO THE FOREST WILDERNESS OF AMERICA 
—Members are eligible to ride into the nation’s remaining wilderness 
s\ahf 


areas with the Association’s “Trail Riders of the Wilderness” on an 
actual cost basis. Several trips every summer, perfectly organized and 
equipped, and accompanied by U. S. Forest Rangers. Trips you will 
long remember for their healthful enjoyment and diversion. 





THESE services are for our members—to use as often as 
they wish. Please address all communications, including ap- 
plications for membership, to the Association’s headquarters 
in Washington. All inquiries receive prompt replies. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


919 17TH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Helps to Bring These 


BENEFITS 


Adequate Forest Fire Protection by 
federal, state and other agencies. 


Reforestation of Denuded Lands 
valuable for timber, wildlife, protec- 
tion of streams. 

Protection of Fish and Game and 
other wildlife under sound game laws. 


Prevention of Soil Erosion 


Preservation of Wilderness for 
Recreation 


Establishment of State and National 
Forests and Parks 


Development of Forestry Practices 
by the forest industries. 


Education of the Public, especially 
children in respect to conservation of 
America’s natural resources. 


Forest Recreation as a growing need 
for the development of the nation. 





APPLICATION for MEMBERSHIP 


To: The American Forestry Assn., 
919 17th St., Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $ for the class of 
membership checked below. 
(1) Subscribing, per year $4 
() Contributing, per year 10 
() Sustaining, per year 25 


CL) Life, no further dues 100 
Name 


Street 
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Water Consultants Assigned 


Assignment of fifteen water consultants to 
the different river drainage basins as the 
next step in fulfilling President Roosevelt’s 
recent request for a national water plan, 
was announced April 20 by the National 
Resources Committee. 

In line with a policy of descentralizing and 
expediting the study of the major drainage 
basins of the country, the Committee an- 
nounced that the new consultants would 
work in the*field in cooperation with state 
and regional planning organizations. 

The program contemplates a developed or 
long-range plan for each important drainage 
basin in the United States and a priority list 
of projects for its execution. Flood protec- 
tion plans, consistent with the best conserva- 
tion and use of waters for all purposes, will 
be developed. 

In discussing the broader aspects of the 
program, Secretary Harold L. Ickes, who is 
also chairman of the National Resources 
Committee, said: “In our report it is pro- 
posed to cover three points with respect to 
each of the major drainage basins. First, 
the outstanding problems of water use and 
control; second, the broad outlines of a rea- 
sonable and integrated plan of development, 
and, third the specific construction ai.d study 
projects which, in the light of available in- 
formation, are consistent with the broad 
plan.” 


New National Forest in Virginia 


Parts of two established National Forests 
and of one forest purchase unit and a part 
of a second unit have been united by proc- 
lamation of President Roosevelt to form 
the new Jefferson National Forest, in south- 
western Virginia. 

The Mountain Lake Purchase Unit lying 
generally southwest of Natural Bridge, com- 
prises the greater part of the new National 
Forest. The units to be combined with it 
include the southern part of the old Natural 
Bridge National Forest, that part of the 
Unaka National Forest lying in Virginia, 
and the Clinch Purchase Unit in the south- 
western section of the State. 

The new Jefferson National Forest  in- 
cludes parts of twenty counties. It is a 
generally mountainous area of forest land 
much of which has been cut over. 

The gross area of the Jefferson National 
Forest is to be 2,400,000 acres, of which ap- 
proximately 405,390 have been acquired. 


Ward Shepard Goes to Harvard 


Ward Shepard, adviser to John Collier, com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, has been granted 
leave of absence from the Department of the 
Interior, effective May 1, so that he may un- 
dertake duties as director of the Harvard 
Forest School, Harvard University. 

The purpose of the Harvard appointment, 
as expressed by President James B. Conant, 
is to make a study of the possibility of 
strengthening and expanding forestry instruc- 
tion in Harvard University in the direction of 
advanced preparation of carefully selected 
students, not only in the biological aspects of 
forestry, but in the complex economic, legis- 
lative, and financial problems connected with 
the substitution of forestry for destructive 
forest liquidation. 

Mr. Shepard entered the Indian Office in 
1934 as a specialist in land policy, after a 
two-year period in Europe, where he made 
an extensive study of forestry practices, poli- 
cies and legislation. Prior to that he had 
served many years in the United States For- 
est Service progressively as forest ranger and 
forest supervisor in the West. 
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Among the Authors in This Issue 











Morris L. Cooke 
(Dams Are Not 
Enough), a consulting 
engineer of Philadel- 
phia, was appointed 
Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification 
Administration in May, 
1935, with offices in 
Washington, D. C. He 
is vice-chairman of the 
Mississippi Valley 
Committee of the PWA 
and until recently was 
chairman of the Wa- 
ter Planning Commit- 
tee of the National Resources Board. 

Stewart H. Horsrook (Log Pirates of 
Puget Sound), a well known free-lance writ- 
er of Portland, Oregon, was born in Vermont 
on the Canadian border, where in his early 
days he worked in logging camps and took 
part in great river drives. After the World 
War, he returned to do more logging in 
British Columbia, and in 1927 took up edi- 
torial work and writing. 

Henry S. Curtis (The Lure of the River) 
is in charge of the Recreation Survey of 
Washtenaw County, Michigan, and is a lec- 
turer on recreation, child welfare, health 
education and general topics. He was di- 
rector of playgrounds of New York City and 
later traveled in Europe studying playgrounds 
there. 

Leonarp W. Wine (Naturalize the Forest 
for Wildlife) is in 
charge of the Wildlife 
Cycle Investigations of 
the University of Wis- 
consin. Formerly a 
member of the staff of 
the Museum of Zool- 
ogy, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, he has_ studied 
the wildlife of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and 
Texas and has pub- 
lished many articles 
and papers based on 
these studies. 





Morris L. Cooke 





Leonard W. Wing 
C. Hacrer Rice (The Northern Outpost of 


Mahogany) is supervisor and teacher of 
Manual Arts in the high schools of Home- 
stead and Redland, Florida. Several years 
ago he made a chemical study of trees found 
on the Florida Keys as a thesis for his Mas- 
ter’s Degree at the University of Alabama. 

Joun B. Yeon (The Issue of the Olym- 
pics), of Portland, Oregon, is chairman of 
the Oregon chapter of the American Plan- 
ning and Civic Association. An expert skier 
and active in the mountain clubs of the 
Northwest, Mr. Yeon is thoroughly familiar 
with the mountains of Washington and 
Oregon. 

Catvin Rutstrum (Going Alone!) is a 
resident of Minneapolis, where he specializes 
in criminal investigation work. He is a fre- 
quent contributor to AMERICAN Forests. 

JosepH Herrmann (The Forest Protectors 
of San Antonio) is secretary of the Forestry 
Educational Association of San Antonio, Flor- 
ida, and was a charter member of the Lake 
Jovita Fire Club. 

Ovin Butter (Western Ranges are Passing) 
is editor of Amertcan Forests; G. H. Cot- 
LINGwoop (Forestry in Congress) is forester 
for The American Forestry Association. 














DON’T LET ANOTHER YEAR GO BY WITHOUT 








ACIFIC PUMPERS lead all other portable 
fire fighting equipment in sales and popularity 
through sheer merit and efficiency. 


The 1936 line of these amazingly simple, always de- 
pendable pumpers consists of five models, topped 
by Type “Y”—greatest of all portable fire-fighting 
units—pumps 63 G. P. M. at 100 lbs. pressure— 
weighs only 70 lbs.—the most efficient and power- 
ful portable fire-fighting unit ever devised. 


For eleven years Pacific Pumpers have been help- 
ing to prevent loss by fire—in the woods—on farms 
—in towns—wherever men can walk and find a 
supply of water. 


They stand the gaff where the going is toughest 


and less sturdily constructed equipment becomes 
useless. 


They have the highest weight efficiency of all port- 
able pumpers—more power with less weight. 


Approved by every forestry and conservation or- 
ganization in the country. 


Write for descriptive literature 


Protection 


Prepare for Emergencies With 


PACIFIC 


PUMPERS 


THE MOST DEPEND- 
ABLE LIGHT WEIGHT 
FIRE FIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT.... 










Buy the best 
LIGHTWEIGHT 
LINEN HOSE 










Pacific Pacolized Hose 
was developed for depend- 

able service with portable 
pumpers. It is (1) light in 
weight—13 pounds to 100 feet; 
(2) extra well woven; (3) flexible 
—rolls up easily when wet; (4) 
proof against mildew; (5) can’t rot; 
(6) absolutely dependable. 


Ask for Special Literature describing 
this remarkable hose. 





LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF PORTABLE FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES IN AMERICA 





Users Prefer It 


a Powerful Diesel or gasoline motor. 
2 « 6 forward and 2 reverse speeds. 


3 Floating drive—solid steel housing 
* relieves the drive shaft of all weight 
and operating stresses. 


Dual (8 tire) drive. Power on all 
* drive wheels provides real traction. 


Wide front axle with leaning wheels 
*" —prevents side slip—permits work- 
ing in ditches. 


Effective anti-chatter device—holds 
" blade as in a vise. 


Hydraulic controls—instant response 
" for every operation from steering to 
reversing the circle. 





Rg Arc welded steel frame —weight is 
° ‘ ‘ ‘ = . “ concentrated over the blade. 
Whether it’s developing new trails or maintaining established 


roads, the Austin-Western 77 Senior Motor Grader shows its superi- 
ority in forest work. 


It is a splendid machine in operation—power steer and blade control at a touch of the hydraulic 
controls—leaning wheels make it valuable for pulling ditches or rough grading. 


The dual (8 tire) drive wheels give all the traction necessary and are connected with a powerful 

Diesel or gasoline engine through a floating drive that puts the whole power of the engine to work at 

the blade. With this power and traction it does effective work where lesser machines falter or fail. 

It’s built for hard work. 

Motor Graders at the Blade,’’ 
Grader performance. 


Users praise it with superlatives. Write for the new bulletin ‘‘ Judge 


giving full details of all features that contribute to successful Motor 


The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. 


Home Office: Aurora, Illinois Cable Address: AWCO, Aurora 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


t tern 
-Wes — 
* The Austin-VIOr™ aurora, Iilinei 
phi ping the d 
<let desct! Grader. 
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-Weste 
Austin 


ROAD GRADERS - MOTOR GRADERS - ELEVATING GRADERS - DRAGS 
ROAD ROLLERS - DUMP WAGONS - DUMP CARS 
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Address 
SCARIFIERS - BULLDOZERS - TRAILERS - SCRAPERS - PLOWS \ City ones" a 
BITUMINOUS DISTRIBUTORS - ROAD-MIX MACHINES - CULVERTS —— 


CRUSHING AND WASHING PLANTS - SWEEPERS AND SPRINKLERS - SHOVELS - CRANES : ETC - SNOW PLOWS 











